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Shadows and Straws 


HE STATE OF NEBRASKA is to build 

a new capitol. In the selection of an archi- 

tect a competition is to be held. As a new 
capitol is a comparatively rare undertaking, the 
event is one of considerable interest. Without 
knowledge as to what may be in the minds of 
those who represent the state in this matter, or 
in the minds of the jury of award later to 
be chosen, or the program to be drawn as a 
guide for the competitors, the impending event 
suggests a retrospect and a speculation. 

How were the great buildings of the past 
created, for example? Did they begin with a 
competition, and was there a program, and 
an award, and a selection, and a building all 
completed and handed over in the course of 
anywhere from two to five years? Not by any 
means. Things moved in a more leisurely way. 
No doubt we are much inclined to stress the 
quality of charm that we assign to the slowness 
of those times and to over-credit the possession 
of leisure to a certain quality in the people which 
led them to demand it as a means of satisfying 
their esthetic or spiritual existence. It is difficult 
to believe that some of them may not have been 
more or less lazy, or that they would not have 
built faster if they had known how, although, as 
most of their great buildings were not involved 
with large amounts of private capital which 
demanded the shortest possible loss in the inter- 
est-bearing period, one great spur to building 
speed was not present. Yet one is still a little 
reluctant to believe that they would not have 
adopted certain of our labor-saving methods and 
appliances if they had been offered, for seldom 
have contrivances of that kind gone unappre- 
ciated in any age. 


We could, no doubt, discover, if we had the 
complete records, that they were constantly 
making progress in those directions, and that 
the workmen of those days were continually in- 
venting and contriving ways of doing things 
quicker and easier (as all workmen have been 
doing since the organization of labor), strong as 
were the traditions and standards and rules of 
the crafts they plied in medieval times. And, 
after all, it is only within the last generation, so 
to speak, that we have so speeded up our own 
building methods, and largely because of the 
discovery of steel construction and the use of 
concrete. But, nevertheless, and whatever the 
reason may have been, the people of the great 
period of medieval building do seem in some 
manner to have realized that the creation of a 
great civic structure was something more than 
a building undertaking. There was, if one may 
be forgiven the word, a certain spiritual accom- 
paniment. The people had a share in the pro- 
ceeding, in the first place, as in the cathedrals of 
Italy, for example, which were state undertak- 
ings, financed by yearly levies and contributions. 
The work demanded a sacrifice, very often, and 
the building became a national event having a 
direct import in the lives of the people. It was 
the “opera” or the “work.” It was almost a 
national avocation. 


Ir WAs AS THOUGH they understood a building 
as we do not. Its form and mass and detail had 
a common interest and was almost unconsciously 
perceptible, possessing a meaning, if you will, 
which gave pleasure without effort, which satis- 
fied a craving for expression, for the play of the 
spirit, and for the enjoyment of the beautiful, 
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although it was all unconscious no doubt, and 
could not have been explained. It did not need 
explanation, such as all art has come to need 
nowadays, and passed as a natural corollary to 
life itself. Of course we must here reckon with 
the great part played by symbolism. The print- 
ing-press had not been invented, and imagery 
held full sway in all methods of inter-communi- 
cation. The meaning of images and symbols was 
clear, for it came through direct association with 
the thing or event imaged or symbolized. It 
was the day of bard and minstrel, of mime and 
troubadour, of history written for the great mass 
of people only in song and story, passed from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, from 
minstrel and mime to the groups among which 
they roamed at periodic intervals. Thus the 
knowledge of and feeling for imagery was a very 
common possession until they were displaced by 
the invention of the movable type. A building 
was a book in which all could read. Today, only 
a very small minority can read a building, and, 
alas, too few buildings offer anything that is 
worth reading. 

Shall we assume that the standards of public 
taste were higher then than now, and therefore 
take it for granted that by far the greater num- 
ber of citizens were qualified to discuss the work 
as it proceeded? Such an assumption seems a 
fair one, from our knowledge of the times and 
the buildings they produced, but at any rate we 
know that the workers on these buildings were 
abler craftsmen, as far as their respective trades 
were concerned, and while they no doubt were 
very human and did not sit round in the cold 
atmosphere of pure esthetics and philosophize 
upon the spiritual significance of this line or that 
form, they had an innate knowledge of line and 
form, and were not dependent upon a master 
architect for detailed drawings and voluminous 
specifications. They had no art schools and they 
needed no art commissions. When they were 
not at work they no doubt went fishing and made 
love, and at times drank over-much. They were 
mortals, like the rest of us, yet they could do 
things in building that we cannot. 


Tue BuitpiInc Grew Stow ty, which of 
course would not do for us at all. We pride our- 
selves upon the fact that we can do in two years 
what they did in two centuries. But is the result 
the same? That is both a hard and an easy 
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question to answer. If by result we mean the 
physical product, we may say that our building 
will serve its purpose, as a shelter for human 
activities, quite as well, or better, than the old 
ones, and that its usefulness begins in a very 
short time. We do not have to wait two cen- 
turies, and, by building with great speed, we 
release a great amount of both capital and labor 
for other undertakings. We could not possibly 
wait two centuries for a new capitol or for any 
other building! 

But, on the other hand, one feels quite safe 
in saying that our building, with all its benefits 
to the citizens, has not the same significance as 
had the older ones. We have not yet learned 
that the greatest function of art is to satisfy him 
who produces. We have not yet learned how 
to capitalize and make effective the latent spirit- 
uality in our citizens. They are used to buying 
art as they buy food, and they have lost the 
hunger for exercising their creative instincts, for 
our system of producing things has killed those 
instincts in all save the little band we now know 
as “artists.” The citizens of Nebraska, for 
example, will buy a capitol, and will be proud 
of it, but will they love it and reverence it and 
understand it as the people of Italy understood 
their buildings? Perhaps they will, but is not 
the chief task of those who are to have the build- 
ing in charge to make sure that the people of 
Nebraska so regard their capitol, not only in the 
beginning but as long as it stands? 

More than that, is it not also the task of the 
state to see to it that the people of Nebraska, 
young and old, are made to understand what a 
capitol building means. Or, one might more 
properly say, they should understand what a 
capitol ought to mean, beyond the bricks and 
mortar of which it is composed. Here, indeed, 
is an opportunity for a lesson in art and a lesson 
in citizenship at the same time. The people of 
the state should, in some way, be interested to 
refamiliarize themselves with their history, with 
the events that have marked their progress. 
The children in the schools, of all ages, should 
have a special course in Nebraskan history, by 
which they should be stimulated to suggest 
symbols and images of that history, such as could 
be painted or carved as part of the decorative 
treatment. At the same time, they could also 
get a vision of the future state of Nebraska—of 
the destiny it ought to achieve as an agent for 
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the building of greater human happiness. In 
other words, they should in some way put 
something into their capitol besides money. It 
should not be designed and contracted for and 
built and handed to them as a finished product, 
which, like a toy, will quickly lose its charm, as 
ready-made toys do. 

Of a truth, the capitol should never be finished. 
There should always be room for a kind of em- 
bellishment such as would keep interest alive 
and center the affection of the people in it. In 
what manner could citizenship be more surely 
stimulated to demand that the capitol be not 
only a fine building but a place in which men 
do better things than are done in our capitols 
of the present? Are any of us satisfied with all 
that goes on in our capitols? 


Way Nor Have THE Procram for the com- 
petition confined to architects who are known 
to be able to design and build it—and surely 
no others would be invited—and instead of ask- 
ing for a set of drawings, ask for a thesis upon 
what a capitol should be and how it could be 
made to serve the great purpose of helping to 
build a finer state? A program drawn up by one 
man, or by any group of men, disarms the com- 
peting architect at once, for it stifles his best 
and most useful powers—those of creation and 
imagination. True, he can use them somewhat 
in the design and plan, but he is after all bound 
by a conception that is not his own, by the rules 
of cubage, and, worse than that, he is also 
bound to respect the known predilections of the 
jury. He cannot design in opposition to the 
kind of building he knows will win their appro- 
val. Given twelve architects of known ability, I 
would rather choose on the basis of a clear pres- 
entation of their original conception of what a 
capitol building should be than upon the basis 
of their design as fitted to a preconceived 
idea of somebody else as to what a capitol 
should be. 

And, again, will the state of Nebraska make 
it possible for such collaboration in its capitol 
as alone can produce the kind of building that 
is held up as representing architectural perfec- 
tion? Will it leave collaboration to chance, for 
example, or will it invite painters and sculptors 
to go and live in Lincoln with the architect, and 
there daily ponder and discuss their joint re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. That was how 


the great buildings were built—not by buying a 
jumble of unrelated decoration, nor yet by 
committing the sculpture and painting to the 
autocratic control of the architect. I remember 
the report of the Committee on Allied Arts of 
the Institute, some years ago. It was signed by 
a chairman who is now the architectural advisor 
to the Nebraska State Capitol Commission. Its 
slogan was “Collaboration,” and now that there 
has come to him the greatest of opportunities 
for encouraging the right kind of collaboration, 
one can only wish him the power to bring it to 
pass—for he will need tremendous power if he 
is successfully to persuade Nebraskans to build 
in the right way. 

And I speak of Nebraskans only because it is 
of their capitol I write. The problem would be 
quite as difficult in any other state. Of course 
we cannot jump backward to medieval times, 
leaving all our scientific progress behind us, but 
we might try a big jump forward and accept as 
basic the principle that only through an indus- 
trial freedom, such as that of the great building 
epochs, can we get a civic building that will be 
really great in the full meaning of the word. 
Where are the modern buildings that inspire 
men to great citizenship? 


THESE Are Onty a few of the reflections that 
are suggested by this newest of competitions. 
One could write an elaborate thesis on the sub- 
ject of how a state capitol should be made an 
effective symbol of citizenship and a great lesson 
in art at the same time, but that is the function 
of the architect who is to design it. If he lacks 
that conception, then the building will never 
possess those qualities, but will remain still and 
cold and lifeless. The cornerstone will be laid 
with a ceremony, and there will be speeches at 
the dedication. After that, there will be boast- 
fulness and pride, but no understanding. 

But it is so difficult to break a tradition—even 
a bad one—that Nebraska doubtless will pursue 
the conventional path, secure the conventional 
building, with the conventional result. Yet what 
a lesson she might give to the rest of the nation 
if her commissioners had the courage to break 
a new path? Yes—I think the-school children 
of Nebraska ought to play the biggest possible 
part in building the new capitol. I am not sure 
but what I would have them write the pro- 


gram.—C. H. W. 





Reconstruction in the Building Industry of Great Britain 
By G. D. H. COLE* 


the war—that the British building industry 

stands in need of reconstruction. It is not 
technically efficient; its methods have been 
unprogressive and it has rubbed along somehow 
without any system of costing or scientific 
pricing of jobs; it has been peculiarly liable to 
dislocation and to ups and downs of employ- 
ment which have had a bad effect on the work- 
ing personnel; it has been under-capitalized 
and overstocked with small masters; it has 
suffered from a lack of contact between archi- 
tect and builder, and the architect has suffered 
because he has been forced to become less a 
designer than an engineer and quantity sur- 
veyor. The personnel of the industry—designer, 
surveyor, employer, and workman alike—have 
suffered severely from a lack of imagination and 
have persisted in conservative courses even 
when their serious effects upon the industry 
had become manifest. 

The years before the war were, of course, 
years of depression in the building industry. 
The war, while it caused a certain amount of 
emergency building in munitions areas, virtu- 
ally shut down private building altogether. 
In consequence of the housing shortage thus 
created, and of the growing demand for a higher 
standard of accommodation in houses, schools, 
and buildings generally, there can be no question 
of a shortage of work for a long time to come. 
Builders are certain to be busy and prosperous; 
it is only a question of how the industry is to 
be organized in order to give better service to 
the public than it has given in the past. 

In order to understand the developments 
which are now being discussed, it is necessary 
to realize that, outside of London and a very 
few other of the largest towns, there are hardly 
any large employers in the industry. The great 
bulk of the work is in the hands either of a very 
small number of big contractors, or of a very 
large number of quite small masters. The Lon- 


*Mr. Cole is at the head of the Labor Research Department, in 
London, an organization which succeeded the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment. He is a contributor to American publications on labor prob- 
lems and economics, and is the author of several books on _ these 
subjects, notably “Democracy in Industry.” He is also closely identi- 
fied with the National Guilds of England. 


|: has long been obvious—long even before 
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don Master Builders’ Association, which has 
conducted such fierce campaigns against trade 
unionism in the past, is predominantly repre- 
sentative of the big employers; the numerous 
associations in the provinces mostly represent 
quite small employers. 

These small employers, who are thus still 
the largest factor in the industry, usually com- 
bine in their own persons the réles of capitalists 
and managers. The amount of capital required 
for the smaller building operations is very little, 
and the normal master in the industry is a 
comparatively poor man, using a small amount 
of capital, whether borrowed or his own, and 
usually managing his own business, often by 
methods which are largely those of rule of 
thumb. 

Almost all the associations of building trade 
employers, including the London as well as the 
provincial associations, are represented on a 
National Federation, while the operatives, on 
their side, have a National Federation which 
includes nearly all the trades in England and 
Wales, though it does not effectively cover 
Scotland. Between these two federations has 
been established the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment, officially known as the National Council 
for the building industry. 

This joint body, representing employers and 
trade unionists, has for some time been con- 
sidering the whole future of the building in- 
dustry. It appointed a committee, nominally 
to deal with scientific management and reduc- 
tion of costs, and the report of this Committee, 
prepared for submission to a full meeting of the 
Building Trades Parliament on August 14, 1s 
the document to which I now desire to draw 
special attention. It must be remembered that 
it is the report of a joint committee of eight 
employers and eight trade unionists, not indeed 
unanimously agreed to, but concurred in by a 
majority of the Committee, and ordered to be 
placed before its full body. It is a very remark- 
able document, and the most remarkable thing 
about it is that it emanates from an industry 
which has been, hitherto, so little inclined to 
progress of any sort. 
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It is clear that, as soon as the Committee 
set out to deal with scientific management and 
cost of production, they saw the impossibility 
of making any changes that would be effective 
without submitting to the most searching 
examination the very principles, or lack of 
principles, upon which the industry is at present 
conducted. They saw that, on the one hand, the 
employer is often unimaginative and hampered 
by insecurity and lack of capital; while, on the 
other hand, the workers are subject to recurrent 
periods of unemployment and disinclined to 
take any special trouble while the industry is 
conducted for private profit and they have no 
control over its working. With these and similar 
unpleasant facts in mind, the Committee set to 
work to lay down a basis on which the industry 
might not merely free itself of the difficulties 
which drag it down, but become organized to a 
real and considerable extent on the basis of 
public service. 

Beginning with the workers, the Committee 
suggested in the first place that a levy of, at 
the most, 5 per cent on the wages bills of all 
employers would suffice to give every trade 
unionist in the industry an absolute guarantee 
against unemployment. They did not, indeed, 
suggest that full wages should be paid to the 


unemployed worker, but half wages, supple- 
mented by a payment of Io per cent for the wife 
and the same payment for each child under 
sixteen years of age, up to a maximum of full 


wages. This unemployment provision, to be 
dispensed by the trade unions and paid over to 
them as a charge on the industry, was not to 
be called upon until every effort had been made 
to decasualize building work and open up 
avenues of steady employment. For this pur- 
pose, local, regional, and national joint com- 
mittees of employers and trade unionists were 
to be set up, to work in the closest possible con- 
junction with public authorities and other cus- 
tomers or clients of the building industry. The 
Committee anticipated that the guarantee 
against the rigors incidental to unemployment 
would clear away one of the most powerful 
obstacles to the active codperation of the worker 
in making the industry as efficient and success- 
ful as possible. 

But the scheme propounded by the Com- 
mittee goes very much further than that. It 
is realized that, if the operatives’ status needs 
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to be changed, so also does that of the employer. 
It is therefore proposed to discriminate sharply 
between “capital” and “management.” The 
real capital employed in the industry, it is 
proposed, shall be ascertained, and on this real 
capital should be paid a guaranteed and limited 
rate of interest, varying with the yield on Gov- 
ernment securities. The services of management 
should also be ascertained, and each employer 
who is also a manager should receive, as 
manager, an adequate salary. In short, he 
should cease to be an employer in the ordinary 
sense, whatever he might remain in name, and 
should become the servant of the industry as a 
whole. 

Profits, as distinguished from fixed interest 
on capital and remuneration for management, 
disappear under this scheme. It is anticipated 
that, even after guaranteeing reasonable inter- 
est on capital, except where the failure to earn 
the interest could be shown to be the result of 
mismanagement, there would certainly remain 
a surplus in the hands of the industry. This 
surplus, it is proposed, should be used not for 
distribution to owners or managers, but for the 
benefit of the industry, for the provision of new 
capital as required, for superannuation, and 
for other communal purposes of the industry. 
The employer would thus remain in the industry 
in his capacity of manager, and the desire to 
amass huge profits at the expense of the con- 
sumer would, it is contended, become obsolete. 

If the element of capital were, as it were, 
“segregated,” and assured of neither more nor 
less than a moderate fixed return; if the employer 
became a manager, and his gain, varying by 
ability or by luck, were replaced by a salary 
varying with his competence and the scale of 
operations; if the manual worker received an 
assured status in the industry by being relieved 
of the fear of unemployment and secured, 
through works committees and local and na- 
tional committees, a real share in control, then, 
it is urged, the way would be clear for a real 
reformation of building enterprise as a whole. 
The ideal of public service would be able to 
assume its rightful place, and the profit-making 
motive would be dethroned. 

Of course, much would still remain to be done. 
The present building trade employees and the 
manual workers are by no means the whole 
personnel of the industry. The architect has 
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also to be considered, and here it must be 
admitted that the proposed scheme of re- 
organization is at the weakest. It is indeed 
proposed to allow a single architect, nominated 
by his professional association, to sit upon the 
joint committee which it is proposed to estab- 
lish locally between the building industry and 
the public authorities. But, beyond this, the 
imagination of the Committee responsible for 
the scheme does not appear to have carried 
them. They present no vision of the architect 
as an integral part of the industry, who must 
be absorbed into and assured of his rightful 
place in the structure before the health of the 
industry can be restored. This omission is, 
no doubt, largely the result of circumstances 
beyond the control of those who drew up the 
scheme. In the Building Trades Parliament 
they found ready to their hands joint machinery 
in which manual workers and employers were 
already associated together, and they well knew 
that neither side on this body would be prepared 
to tolerate the intrusion into it of the architects 
as a third party while the existing relations 
between employers and workers remained in 
being. It is, however, fairly clear that, if some 
scheme such as that which the Committee 
proposes were actually carried out, it would 
make far easier the incorporation of the archi- 
tect, in his function as designer and planner, 
into the structure of the industry, because the 
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industry would have ceased to be primarily a 
battleground for two contending parties. 

I may seem, in the foregoing, to have spoken 
with undue optimism of the scheme put forward 
by the Committee of the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment. If so, it is not because I have any confi- 
dence that it will be adopted by the Parliament 
as a whole, or that, if adopted, it will be put 
immediately into operation. It has already had 
a stormy passage in the Committee, and the 
forces against it are still very strong. But I 
am optimistic because, whatever its fate may 
be, it is a real sign of life, and its adoption by 
the Committee is a sign that the need for drastic 
industrial reconstruction is widely recognized. 
No doubt the fact that three advocates of 
National Guilds served on the Committee in 
various capacities was largely responsible for 
the shape which the report assumed; but these 
three men could have done nothing unless their 
idea of free public service as the keynote of 
industrial organization had found a real re- 
sponse in the minds of others. The report is 
evidence that it did find such a response; and, 
even if no immediate practical results are 
secured, the work will not be lost. Drastic 
reorganization of the British building industry 
is inevitable, and, when it comes, it can hardly 
proceed on lines other than those of organized 
and democratic self-government of the industry 
inspired by the motive of free public service. 


Philippe Baucq 


ERHAPS there are no architects in 
Pp America who knew, or had ever heard of, 
Philippe Baucq, architect, of Brussels. 
Yet in the address commemorative of his 
heroism, delivered by Monsieur Duhicque, 
President of the Société Centrale d’Architecture 
Belge, the name of Philippe Baucq is joined 
with that of Edith Cavell, because, said Mon- 
sieur Duhicque, the two names must forever be 
associated in memory of two of the most poig- 
nant dramas played upon the tragic stage of 
Belgium during the German occupation. 
Philippe Baucq was not a soldier. He had a 
wife and two little girls, and for twenty years 
he had been ardently devoted to architecture. 
Monsieur Duhicque, in his address, recalled his 
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impressions of Philippe Baucq as a student. 
“Architecture was for him the art of construc- 
tion. It evoked in his spirit the image of super- 
posed courses, cemented by an indestructible 
mortar, riveted to the soil by their very weight. 
Grace and ornament were strangers to him, and 
this conception of his art, in which was reflected 
the primitive soul of his race, was his ideal of 
the artist and the moral rule of his whole life.” 

When the invasion of Belgium swept like a 
swift blight from Liége to Brussels, and then on 
in pursuit of the scattered armies of the Allies, 
there were many wounded who hid in the homes 
of the inhabitants. Also there were thousands 
of soldiers who became separated from their 
regiments. An organization was_ hurriedly 
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formed among the Belgians for the purpose of 
saving these men by piloting them across the 
French and English frontiers. Strictly speaking, 
they were prisoners of war, says Monsieur 
Duhicque in his address, but who dared trust to 
the honor of an enemy, the tales of whose 
massacres and brutalities had spread like the 
shadow of death from the Ardennes to the North 
Sea? 

Philippe Baucq volunteered as guide. Under 
cover of darkness, each night, he carried out his 
dangerous service, returning to his home before 
break of day, and it is said that he was the means 
of restoring no less than three thousand soldiers 
to their regiments. But this was not the end. 
When the Belgian troops were pushed across 
the Yser and separated from their country, 
their homes, and their families, it became 
necessary to organize a means of communica- 
tion. A secret war post was established by 
means of which letters were conveyed through 
the enemy’s lines from the soldier to his home, 
and Philippe Baucq became a war postman. 
The night of his arrest, when under guard of 
two soldiers he witnessed the search of his home, 
his companion was able to conceal from the 
searchers some three thousand letters that 
were still undelivered. 

Was it by night that Philippe Baucq tra- 
versed the streets of the ancient Flemish town— 
those narrow and tortuous streets of the old 
city, connected as they are by such tiny alley- 
ways and such queer courtyards and areas? Did 
he slip quietly in and out under cover of the 
dark shadows, or did he, in broad daylight, walk 
the Grande Place, or climb the Rue de la Made- 
leine or the Boulevard du Jardin Botannique, to 
the upper part of the town, where the grim 
Palace of Justice looks down on the laughing spire 
of the Hotel de Ville? Did he have his rendez- 
vous in the Avenue Louise? Or in the glades 
and recesses of the park, or in the Bois de la 
Cambre? What a strange occupation for an 
architect, and yet who that knows the history 
of Flanders can be astonished at any act of 
heroism by a Fleming? Of all races, none is 
more indomitable. 

‘Who does not remember the story of the 
Libre Belgique, that little newspaper published 
by the Belgians in the city of Brussels, under 
the very eyes and nose of the whole Prussian 
secret service, and which, even up to. the very 


end of the war defied all their efforts to discover 
the spot where it was printed or the manner in 
which it was delivered, with a regularity that 
provoked, in German circles, a rage that knew 
no bounds? 

No tale of the war is more grim in its humor 
than the tale of the Libre Belgique. Like a 
saucy wanton it mocked all the powers of 
Prussia. What must have been the humiliation 
of the great German military machine, as week 
after week the little newspaper spread its 
message of defiance among the people that re- 
fused to be conquered or to renounce their 
allegiance. And if there be a single note of 
laughter in the sacrifice of the life of Philippe 
Baucq, we may perhaps feel that he had his 
moments of quiet chuckling, for he was one of 
the devoted band who risked all in distributing 
copies of the Libre Belgique. In what manner he 
concealed them and how he managed to slip 
them under the doors of the Belgians in Brus- 
sels, Monsieur Duhicque does not tell us, but 
no doubt the tale will be told, and no doubt 
the children of Belgium will learn of Philippe 
Baucq as we learned of Nathan Hale. 

Philippe Baucq was executed by the Germans, 
as was Edith Cavell, and on the same charges. 
Of all the laws of war, none is more stupid 
than this form of murder, for it ends the lives 
of the very best that nations have to give. 
Such work as that of Philippe Baucq and Edith 
Cavell involves a heroism of the highest kind, 
unfortified by the passion of the charge or the 
madness of the hand-to-hand combat. In silence 
and alone, such heroes work, with the firing- 
squad forever looming ahead like a ghostly 
embrace waiting to conduct them to an inescap- 
able doom. 

The closing words of Monsieur Duhicque’s 
address are these: “My dear Baucq, you 
leave among us a noble memory! Your eyes 
were not closed amid the tragic horror of 
combat. You did not fall in the intoxication 
of a vast battle, under the flying fold of a 
flag. It was coldly, as complete master of your- 
self, in the reflected consciousness of your 
duty, that you sacrificed your life for your 
country. 

“We bow our heads respectfully before the 
sombre energy of your will. As for the crime 
that laid you here, nothing can efface it.” 

Nothing? . ; B. 
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Post-War Committee— Preliminary Conclusions* 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 
By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


MEETING of the Executive Council of 

the Post-War Committee on Archi- 

tectural Practice was held at Detroit, 
just preceding the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, on August 14. It was the first meeting 
of the Executive Council since the Convention. 
During the interim the members have had 
opportunity thoroughly to canvass the discus- 
sions at the Convention as well as the accumu- 
lated opinions which have been received from 
all over the country. They have likewise had 
occasion, in common with the rest of mankind, 
to observe the changed and still changing con- 
ditions produced by the end of the war. In 
truth, to say that conditions have changed and 
are still feverishly changing, is a mild way of 
stating the case. We live in quite a different 
world from that which existed when the program 
of the Post-War Committee was issued. It is 
a world which suffers from maladies that are 
as yet largely undiagnosed, and for which there 
are no remedies that seem to please more than 
the group which advocates them. 

Of course, it is not the function of the Post- 
War Committee to attempt a diagnosis of the 
ills of our present economic system or to seek 
a remedy therefor, yet it is impossible for it to 
weigh any single item in its program without 
envisaging present conditions. They loom too 
large to be overlooked by anybody who is not 
accustomed to have his thinking done for him 
by a newspaper. To such it is evident that the 
vicious circle in which rising wages pursue higher 
living costs is today bearing, on the rim that 
holds it together, a centrifugal strain whichis 
not only acute but dangerous. The hopeful 
sign is that more people than ever before have 
begun to see and feel the vicious circle itself; 
the fear is that the speeding up process from 
which all wage- and salary-earners (as well as 
those with small fixed incomes) are at present 
suffering will be attributed wholly to the effects 


*The conclusions discussed in this article were adopted by the Ex- 
— Council of the Post-War Committee to be sent to.all members 
of the Committee for comment and criticism. In their final form they 
will form the basis of the next stage of the program of the Committee. 
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of war, or to profiteering, or over-exportation, 
or to any of the minor and incidental causes, 
and that the major evil toxins of unearned incre- 
ments, vast watered capitalizations of natural 
resources, a system of supply and demand 
under which Profit can take unfair advantage 
of Necessity, together with the steady sab- 
otage of producers, whether as employers or 
workers, will escape unnoticed save by the 
courageous few. We shall forget that the plat- 
forms of both political parties in the not very 
remote year of 1912 contained the following 
planks: 


tDemocratic.—The high cost of living is a serious prob- 
lem in every American home. The Republican Party, 
in its platform, attempts to escape from responsibility 
for present conditions by denying they are due to a pro- 
tective tariff, etc., etc. 

Republican.—The steadily increasing cost of living has 
become a matter not only of national but of world-wide 
concern. The fact that it is not due to the protective tariff 
system, etc., etc. 


This was in 1912. Most people will remember 
it, and even architects were aware of its effect 
on the building industry. Today things are 
much worse, and if they seem remote from the 
work of the Post-War Committee, it must be 
remembered that one of the primary functions 
of that body is to suggest a form of organization 


for the architectural profession. But, in the 
consideration of that problem, it is necessary 
to think of all the aspects of organization life 
and activity and not to skip cheerily from one 
high spot to another. In the deliberations of 
the Executive Council, of which I am writing, 
it early became evident that one of the first 
things the Council should seek to determine, 
tentatively, perhaps, and yet with a conviction 
that its determination was basically right, was 
the manner or form of organization best suited 
to the Institute of the future. Or, to state the 
case a little differently, what, in the opinion of 
the Post-War Committee, as deduced from the 
evidence gathered, should be the proper func- 
tion of the Institute as an organization concerned 
tNew Republic, August 13, 1919. 
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with the profession of architecture. But, here 
again, you are brought face to face with the fact 
that you cannot discuss organizations at this 
moment and do it intelligently unless you are 
willing to open your eyes and your ears to what 
is going on all around you. Groups are coming 
together in every vocation and trade and pro- 
fession. Brain-workers are organizing with 
astonishing rapidity. Many of them are seeking 
affiliation with the recognized labor federation. 
There is scarcely a line of human activity where 
men and women are not discussing either the 
formation of a new organization or the means 
by which an already established one may exert 
pressure against the forces that menace its 
members. Policemen, actors, school-teachers, 
journalists—to mention only a few of the voca- 
tions that have newly come prominently before 
us in their organizational activities—sound the 
key-note of what is happening, and touching 
the profession of architecture very keenly, 
there are the proposed draughtsmen’s unions. 
Curiously enough, when a supreme effort is 
being made to create a great world organiza- 
tion that shall embrace almost all of what is 
known as the civilized world, for the purposes of 
safeguarding the separate organizations known 
as states or countries from each other, the com- 


ponent economic parts of the world seem to be 
flying asunder as though they were fragments 
scattered by the explosive force of a meteor 


suddenly plunged into the cold ether. It is as 
though the wheel of national emotionalism had 


*“Among many sources of disquietude around us in 
these dark days—so sharply contrasted with those of five 
years ago, which somehow, in spite of their terror, were 
bright—none is more fundamental than the persistence of 
moral unreality in so much that is said or written or done: 
not least by those who are by way of leading and governing. 
One obvious instance of this is the piecemeal method of 
handling problems. During the war no doubt it was neces- 
sary: though even then more of principle and less of im- 
provisation would have paid all round. But by now we 
ought to be able to see at least the beginnings of a moral 
programme—using the word ‘moral,’ of course, in the 
widest sense. 

“. . . But when, and how, are we going to deal with it 
honestly, adequately, scientifically? . . . Fear is still the 
root-motive of action on every level. We seek the new social 
order we talk of by a series of calculations and hurried 
adjustments instead of by the vision and courage of faith. 
Life, in other words, has been thoroughly de-moralised— 
reduced from the moral to the merely material plane. And 
nothing will ever lift it back again but a bold and far- 
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been so speeded up by war that it had burst the 
moment the object of that emotion had been 
achieved and the strain loosened. In reality, is it 
not that we are witnessing a quick shifting 
from the highly idealized patriotism of war to 
the wholly unidealized and sordid basis of peace, 
which, to most people the world over, means a 
state in which they are given the right to pursue 
their individualistic careers as makers of money, 
and seekers of pleasure, without disturbance ?* 

In the scattering that has taken place, we 
find the forces to be more or less aligned as two 
distinct groups: On the one side those who pos- 
sess wealth, or who employ labor; on the whole, 
they are averse to any serious changes in the 
present order. On the other side are the wage- 
and salary-earners, seriously affected in their 
dual capacities of producers and consumers. 
They demand a higher wage, and they are pretty 
generally receiving it, but in dollars only, for 
they, in common with their employers, have 
not yet come to see, except in scattered in- 
stances, that under our present system it is lit- 
erally impossible to pay a permanent higher 
wage—one that will actually and permanently 
have a higher buying power. The thing can- 
not be done, and the crucial problem demand- 
ing solution today is that of wage stabilization, 
as the first step toward a really higher wage. 
And it is idle to talk about organizations with- 
out taking cognizance of this problem. 

You can put the question fairly and simply 
by asking whether the American Institute of 


reaching effort to ‘re-moralise’—to disperse the war-time 
mist of unreality and force men, in all classes (the so-called 
‘educated’ not least), once more to ‘see life steadily and 
see it whole,’ lit up and coérdinated by the moral and 
spiritual order. Sooner or later mere juggling with econo- 
mic factors must stop: the degree of its success will itself 
defeat it, as it does this day. It incites men to believe in 
redistribution as such, and forget its relation to produc- 
tion. Bribery of the discontented cannot go much further. 
If a way out is still possible, it must be along quite other 
lines: in other words, it must be preluded by repentance— 
a shifting of our whole ground, a revolution of our outlook, 
comparable to that which took place for so many in August 
1914. Our need is primarily, obviously, increasingly moral 
and spiritual. .. . 

“. . . The State must itself abandon its secular atti- 
tude, avow its repentance, and start acting on faith. It 
must make moral recovery the first aim of government, and 
act to that end regardless of cost.” —Re-Moralisation, Faith 
Versus Fear, by the Reo. Canon E. A. Burroughs, in the 
Westminster Gazette (London). 
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Architects is to concern itself more with the 
income of its members, or less. Eight per cent 
of the architects of this country paid an income 
tax last year, which is pretty good evidence of 
the economic status of the profession. Should 
the Institute seek to better that status or not? 
Should it go on making more laws or should it 
stop making law altogether? If it should make 
laws, what kind should they be? With what 
questions should they deal? And no matter 
what kind they are, will they not all have an 
actual bearing upon the economic aspect of 
the profession? Will they not affect the earning 
power of some, if not of all? You cannot get 
away from economics in organizational life, no 
matter how hard you try, and even though there 
lies at the back of all the present organizational 
movements, of which the press gives us fresh 
evidence each day, the crushing force generated 
by the sheer economic pressure of existence, 
it would seem that the time had come when 
we should no longer try to get away from it, 
ostrich-like, but that we should seek to under- 
stand that force in order that we may direct 
and guide it and not let it pass into something 
volcanic. Organizations, even of architects, 
should seek a knowledge of that force, for they 
will meet it more and more in their lives and in 
their practice. 

The Executive Council of the Post-War 
Committee adopted some conclusions. They 
are, so to speak, tentative, and may later be 
modified or amended, after criticism and 
observation from the full membership of the 
Committee. The first of these relates to the 
Institute itself, as the existing national archi- 
tectural organization and the Council’s conclu- 
sions were these: 


That the Institute should tend less and less toward deal- 
ing with the details of the business activities of the profes- 
sion and more and more toward the formulation of those 
guiding principles which are universal to the profession, 
and toward a harmonizing of all professional relations. It 
should set up a Constitution along these lines leaving the 
by-laws to be developed by local bodies in accordance with 
their specific needs and problems. 


In other words, the Council concludes that 
the Institute should cease its efforts to regulate 
the business life of its members and leave that 
work to local bodies. Symbolically speaking, 
it should set up a Constitution for the profession 
—a single document of aims and faiths, perhaps 
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—and then let the members of the profession 
make such By-laws, through local bodies, as 
they found best suited to their conditions of 
practice. Naturally it is presupposed that those 
By-laws would be based upon the Constitution, 
just as the laws of the several states of the Union 
may not be in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States. This principle has never yet 
been wholly cleared up, it is true, in the minds 
of many people, for there are still adherents 
to the doctrine of States Rights. But whatever 
may be the merits of the principles involved, 
it is very evident that there is a considerable 
body of opinion in the architectural profession 
which does not acquiesce in the idea that rules 
for practice shall be the same for all parts of 
the country. The Council has considered the 
question with all the facts obtainable before it, 
and concludes that the American Institute of 
Architects should cease its functions of law- 
making, and confine its activities to the pro- 
mulgation of professional ideals. But this, be it 
remembered, is merely a conclusion based on 
the sober judgment of those who have studied 
the question. It is binding, as a conclusion, 
upon no one, yet it is something to be pondered 
quietly by those who care. 

The second conclusion of the 
Council was this: 


Executive 


That state societies should include draughtsmen as well 
as architects and steadily work toward the creation ofa 
vocational guild to include all those who earn their liveli- 
hood in the practice of architecture. That state societies 
should be organized independently of any Institute con- 
nection, and that there should be no restrictions as to 
holding office therein. That they at once, upon organiza- 
tion, should begin the establishment of relations with 
other local groups of technical men, trades and crafts 
organizations, in order that standards of practice may be 
formulated and that there may be developed a strong 
influence towards securing a higher standard in public work. 


The state societies referred to are the bodies 
to which I have referred as one of the possible 
law-makers for their localities. The Executive 
Council concludes that state societies are the 
stepping-stones to a more democratic form of 
organization, that they should include draughts- 
men as well as architects, and that they should 
not stop there, but work toward the idea of a 
guild, the membership of which would be limited 
only to those who earned their living in the 
practice of architecture. Why not? Has not 
the time come when we should cease splitting 
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up and begin drawing together? And on what 
lines should people be so closely drawn together 
as along the line of their vocation—the thing 
by which they gain their livelihood? Not along 
the line of their special craft, but along the line 
of the whole industry of which they are a part, 
for their own welfare is indissolubly bound up 
in the welfare of the industry as a whole. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this would 
mean a guild of the building industry, such as 
Mr. Cole gives us an inkling of in his article on 
the British building industry, in this issue, 
where all the members, whether managers or 
workers, participated in the government of 
that industry. Clearly, every industry is com- 
posed of many members, all of whom play their 
part in determining the standards and accom- 
plishments in that industry. Architects do not 
represent the building industry, and its faults 
are not alone their faults. Contractors do not 
represent it either, nor do draughtsmen, or 
workmen. It is an intangible and irresponsible 
body, at the present moment, because no one 
alone is responsible and there is no collective 
responsibility. To me, it is easily conceivable 
that ultimately state societies should not confine 
their membership to architects, or even to 
draughtsmen, but that they should seek to 
create a tangible Guild embracing all who have 
adopted building as a vocation. 

The Council even goes so far as to conclude 
that state societies should not be controlled 
from within the Institute—that they should be 
left free to work out their problems. This con- 
clusion is essentially democratic, but at once 
leads to the question: “Suppose the state socie- 
ties grow so large and powerful that they may 
destroy the Institute?’ The Council does not 
believe that will happen, and that if it does, it 
will be because the Institute will have neglected 
the duty of harmonizing itself with the social 
and economic progress of the world. In the 
meantime, the Council concludes that the Insti- 
tute has functions to perform quite as impor- 
tant as any it has yet undertaken, one of 
which is this: 


That the Institute should set up machinery for the 
establishment of definite permanent affiliations between 
all national organizations in the building industry. 


This is a specific recommendation for the 
consideration of the Institute, and is an elabora- 
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tion, on a national scale, of the guild idea, for if 
followed to its logical end, it would mean the 
ultimate establishment of a national guild of 
the building industry. But the seed for this 
must be planted locally, even though the 
national organizations may take steps. It is a 
problem of some magnitude, and yet though 
it once seemed hopelessly impossible because of 
the antagonisms of employer and employee, it 
seems less hopeless in view of what is taking 
place in industry today. And it surely must come, 
if the building industry is to render the service 
of providing good and adequate shelter for man 
and his activities. It is a subject of fascinating 
interest, and yet the next conclusion of the 
Council seems almost to outweigh it in fascina- 
tion: 

That the Institute should establish a direct permanent 
relationship with all technical bodies with a view to the 
establishment of common principles governing the pro- 
fessional relations, and that such an inter-professional rela- 
tion should ultimately be expanded to a permanent league 
of vocations, into which there should be admitted every 


vocation which recognizes its functional social obligation 
of service. 


“A league of vocations,” says the reader, 
“but why not a league of professions?” He likes, 
and rightly, the symbolic suggestion of the 
word “profession,” as one connoting an ideal of 
service to which he subscribes; but is it not true 
that the word “‘vocation” has an equally ideal 
significance, or that it may have such a mean- 
ing? And why should not any man call himself a 
professional if he has the professional attitude 
toward his work? At any rate, the word is 
debatable. So also is the idea of a league of 
vocations, or professions, if you will, and yet 
consider the possibilities. Suppose that the 
great professions could formulate a standard of 
professionalism, not alone for the purpose of 
adding inspiration to the ideals of the present- 
day professional man and of setting higher 
standards before young men seeking entrance 
into a profession, but also for the purpose of 
imparting some common understanding of the 
professional principle in the minds of all men 
and women, no matter what calling they fol- 
lowed. I confess that it is a supposition on 
my part, and yet the Executive Council of the 
Post-War Committee has seemed to recognize 
the fact that one little profession, all alone by 
itself, cannot put up much of a fight against the 
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encroachments of standards which do not har- 
monize with the professional idea. It has even 
gone so far as to propose that a preliminary 
conference be held for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means of bringing such a league 
into existence and activity, and the Executive 
Committee of the Institute has approved such a 
conference. Evidently there are others who have 
suppositions, and faith to back them, which is 
a hopeful sign. And there are excellent reasons 
for believing that other important professions 
will look favorably upon the creation of such a 
league. Certainly the idea is full of tremendous 
possibilities, if only half of the suppositions are 
good ones. In fact, one might discount them 
down to ten per cent, if he were conservatively 
inclined, and still have to admit the possibilities 
for great accomplishments. 

On the subject of registration laws the Council 
believes: 


That the Post-War Committee recognizes the Registra- 
tion Law as a step forward, if rightly drawn, in architectural 
education and progress, and recommends that all state 
societies study the Institute Model Law with a view to 
harmonizing therewith all registration laws now enacted 
or such new laws as may be sought; but the Post-War 
Committee wishes strongly to emphasize the point that 
such laws should not in any way be framed or used to 
exclude competent men from undertaking the design or 
erection of buildings, and that codperation between archi- 
tectural and engineering organizations is necessary in 
order to define qualifications for registration in the two 
professions. 


It scarcely seems possible that there will be 
any dissent to that conclusion, but I have not 
the same feeling about the one relating to com- 
petitions. Can any conclusion on this subject 
ever be unanimous? And still, I doubt if one 
were ever put forward that had a better chance 
for unanimity than has this one: 


That the Post-War Committee concludes, from the 
evidence that has come to its attention, that, under our 
present system of Federal, state, and municipal administra- 
tion, properly regulated competitions offer the best safe- 
guard to the public interest in the selection of a com- 
petent architect for public work, but that in the case 
of private owners, whether as individuals or corporate 
bodies, the competition is not in the best interest of the 
client, who should select his architect as he would choose 
any other professional practitioner. The latter form of 
selection offers the opportunity of direct contact between 
architect and client and should not therefore be the subject 
for competition. The Post-War Committee further con- 
cludes that nothing has been more detrimental to the estab- 
lishment in the public mind of a clear knowledge of the 
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architect’s function than the practice of architects in 
voluntarily offering to furnish plans and designs without 
compensation. 


The Committee recognizes clearly the problem of the 
young man entering the profession and believes that that 
question is one for serious study on the part of the whole 
profession, yet it does not believe that the competition is 
the right method by which the young man should be 
encouraged to establish himself in practice. 

It is true that we have to begin our conclusion 
about competitions with another one about our 
nation and our state and our city. We have to 
confess that they are failures as far as adminis- 
tration goes, and that we do not know how to 
secure an honest direct appointment of an 
architect for a piece of public work. But perhaps 
we also fail clearly to take account of our own 
jealousies in these matters. It is very difficult 
to smile cheerfully when the other fellow gets a 
public commission, for, in a democracy such 
as ours, there is a latent feeling that public 
work ought to be distributed, in some miraculous 
manner, so that every taxpayer would have a 
right to recoup himself, just as the voters in a 
small farming community take turns as road 
commissioner. I mention this, not because | 
believe that it has any great bearing on the 
conclusion of the Council, but simply to illus- 
trate my own fear that no way of awarding 


commissions to architects, on public work, will 


ever meet a completely popular approval. But 
what is perhaps the most interesting paragraph 
in this conclusion of the Executive Council is 
that relating to the young man entering the 
profession. Here at least is a matter which has 
received far too little consideration at the hands 
of the profession. The young man has been 
allowed to enter the profession in whatever man- 
ner he pleased, and there are many who have 
contended that the young man had a personal 
interest and right in competitions as a means 
of securing commissions which would never 
be given to him as an unknown practitioner. 
The Council advances no recommendation in 
this matter, but it does go so far as to commit 
itself to the statement that it believes that com- 
petitions are not the way in which a man 
should enter the profession. In forming this 
opinion, it undoubtedly had in mind the fact 
that modern building demands an experience 
which cannot be possessed by a young man 
fresh from the school, and that winning a build- 
ing plan and design does not constitute evidence 
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that the winner can see the building through all 
the trials of construction. But how should a 
young man enter the profession? That is a 
real question, important not only to the young 
man but to the profession as well. Unless he 
enters in the right way, he will enter in the wrong 
way, and in that case he injures the profession. 
And if you set about deciding in what manner 
he should enter you must be careful not to set 
up anything resembling a monopoly, obtained 
by keeping the number of qualified practitioners 
as low as possible, with a consequent greater 
volume of work for each. Few questions are 
more important to the profession than this, yet 
few have received less consideration. 

The Council also discussed and took under 
advisement the appointment of the sub- 
committees to which specific items in the 
revised program will be delegated for further 
study. One of these committees was appointed 
to deal with certain aspects of education, as 
follows: 

Principles of architectural education and 
their practical application. 

The use of the architect’s office as a continua- 
tion school. 

Education in the elementary schools. 

As for education of the public, I gathered the 
idea that the Council was convinced that the 
way to handle this problem was by beginning the 
education of a public which would not later 
have to be educated, as opposed to our present 
system of shooting boys and girls through 
schools and colleges and then forming societies 
for educating them after they are grown up. 

But of particular interest to the architect 
and his progressive education in his profession 
is the question of using the office as a continua- 
tion school. Of using it thoughtfully, intelli- 
gently, systematically, not on the principle 
that men learn by contact, but that they learn 


through interest. This was well instanced by 
one member of the Council who described the 
arrangement in his own office where all employees 
meet in regular discussion of all the work in 
progress; where questions are asked and reasons 
given; where one draughtsman explains what 
he is trying to do, and another is given the 
opportunity of sharing his experience. Men do 
not learn by grinding through one particular 
job, but by this very process of sharing experi- 
ence, and of feeling a common interest in the 
whole work. The architect’s office possesses 
opportunities for education which have never 
been properly mobilized, I would venture to say, 
without criticism or blame, simply because it is 
difficult for most men to become successful 
teachers, even though they be so inclined. But 
if a convenient method of using the office as a 
practical training school—and what ground 
could be better for the purpose?—could be put 
generally into effect, there can be little doubt of 
the value it would have. Never can we get too 
much emphasis upon the thought that men learn 
only through aroused interest. Never, also, 
will it be possible for graduates from archi- 
tectural schools to dispense with the continua- 
tion school of practical experience. The task of 
the subcommittee on Education will be to dis- 
cover, if it may, how these continuation schools 
may be made most helpful, all of which means 
a greater good for the profession at large and for 
the future of the building industry. 

A little later, the Executive Council will issue 
an outline of the intended future scope of its 
activities. These, I opine, will be confined to 
certain fundamental aspects, the dominating 
importance of which has been indicated by the 
work of the Committee up to the present time, 
and covered in the conclusions dealt with in 
this article, which, be it remembered, is an at- 
tempt at interpretation, and has no finality. 


Nore:—On September fourth, the Executive Council again met in New York and completed its program for invit- 
ing other professional men to participate in the arrangements for the first inter-professional conference. It also elabo- 
rated the organization of the Post-War Committee by the creation of new main sub-committees and local State Com- 
mittees; in the next number of the Journal it is hoped to publish an outline of the extended organization and the 
method by which it is proposed to continue the work.—Epiror. 





British Housing Notes 


The Size of Towns 


Writing on The Garden City Principle, in the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Magazine, Mr. C. B. Purdom 
takes up the question of the size of towns, and says: 

“The union of town and country means the establish- 
ment of some relation between urban and rural industry, 
and it is that which raises the question of size. What is 
the proper size of a town? Whenever towns have been 
studied that question has arisen and has always been 
answered. It is only in our modern civilization that it has 
been ignored. You will remember that Plato discusses it 
in the Repudlic, and ever and again returns to it. This 
was his answer, “That the city be neither small nor great, 
but of a moderate extent, and that it be one city. I 
imagine,’ says he, ‘that so long as a city on its increase 
continues to be one, so long may it be increased, but not 
beyond it.’ And in the Laws, if | may remind you, he gives 
a definite limit of 5,040 houses to his ideal city, and is at 
pains to devise a means by which the number should always 
remain the same. Aristotle, in the Politics, gives greater 
precision to the idea. ‘First among the materials required 
by the statesmen is population, he will consider what should 
be the number and character of the citizens. Most 
persons think that a state [and for state read city] in order 
to be happy should be large; but if even they are right, 
they have no idea what is a large and what a small state. 
All cities that have a reputation for good government 
have a limit of population. To the size of a state there is 
a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, imple- 
ments, for none of these retain their natural power when 
they are too large or too small, but they either wholly lose 
their nature, or are spoiled. The best limit of the popula- 
tion of a state is the largest number which suffices for the 
purposes of life and can be taken in at a single view.’ 

“Why was it necessary to consider this question of size? 
There were physical, political, military, and economic 
reasons. The features of the site of the city had to be 
considered, and the limitations imposed by the sea, by 
mountains, or by marshes respected. Good government 
had to be provided for, and a population not too large for 
efficient governmental activity was desirable. The city 
had to be of such a size that it could easily be defended. 
Finally, the city must be able to supply itself with food. 
These four factors were studied by the Greeks and Romans 
for their own cities and in their colonies. They were ob- 
served in the Middle Ages throughout Europe. They have 
always been found to apply when towns have been seriously 
considered, and I believe that they apply today.” 


Ownership of Land 


On the subject of the public ownership of land, Mr. 
Purdom writes: 

“The second part of the (garden city) principle is the 
public ownership of the land. The actual form of that 
ownership is not exactly defined, though municipal owner- 
ship is implied. It is the public ownership of the land that 
confers the power of design and guarantees the result. 


Moreover, it secures for public purposes the benefits of 
the increment in land value. I believe that our towns need 
few things more than the ownership of the sites upon which 
they stand. I am not sure that it is not more necessary 
than the power to town-plan their unbuilt-upon areas. 
They need the latter too, of course, and the ownership of 
that land as well; but if our existing towns are to be recon- 
structed in any sort of economic manner, they will need to 
get ownership of the land beforehand. There are few towns 
that do not stand in need of replanning, and there are few 
where replanning would not be immensely advantageous 
to existing landowners and a source of expense to the 
inhabitants at large. But in the new building that is to 
be done, and in the new industrial areas that will grow up, 
whether we provide for them or not, the land should be 
secured to the community before development takes 
place.”. 

“It is in this connection that the garden city principle 
is significant. It holds the field, I believe, as the only 
theory of town building suited to modern conditions that 
is yet in harmony with classic theory and our own English 
traditions. It is the one theory that is good enough to 
provide a working basis for the planning of the British 
Isles that our town planners demand. That such a basis 
is necessary is certain.” 

“Hitherto, house-building, like every other product 
of human industry, has been subject to the law of supply 
and demand; but today we are to build on a larger scale 
than ever before, and the houses will be distributed on no 
system at all. It must be obvious that this lack of principle 
cannot be endured. Our towns are already monuments 
of waste; how can we consent to add to that? We shall have 
to discover and apply a principle of distribution; or munici- 
pal housing, prompted by the central authority with its 
powerful impulse towards quantity, will land us into a 
state of confusion greater than anything that unrestricted 
private enterprise has been able to produce.” 

These things are all true in the United States, are they 
not? 


Architectural Societies and Housing Schemes 


The Manchester Corporation (England) approached the 
Manchester Society of Architects, asking them to take 
over the organization of their housing schemes—about half 
a dozen to begin with—and the following are the main 
points of the agreement between them: 

Each scheme is to be placed under an architect as Chair- 
man, who stands to the Corporation in the relationship of 
architect to client, and all business with the City Architect 
and Corporation Committee will be done through him. 
Under the Chairman are a number of architects propor- 
tionate to the number of houses to be erected under the 
particular scheme. The relationship of the Chairman 
and architects is that of Chairman and Committee. The 
chairmen of the various committees are members of a 
committee known as the President’s Committee, which 
meets weekly and deals with such matters as the general 
approval of the work being done on each scheme, the 
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allocation of fees, and the cases of architects who prove 
to be incompetent. The President’s Committee is to be 
paid for this work and need not necessarily do any de- 
signing. The fees and charges are on the basis of the 
R. I. B. A. Scale. The Corporation deducts one-third of 
the fees, and for this they undertake the road work, 
the preparation of quantities, the clerk of works’ super- 
vision, certifying for payments and the settlement of 
accounts. 

Further schemes are to be added as they come into 
operation. Already one other public body has approached 
the Manchester Society with a view to effecting a similar 
arrangement. This system of dividing up the work has 
the approval of the Local Government Board. The Leeds 
City Council approached the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, and in the first instance asked the 
Society to nominate several architects for the position of 
advisory architect; from the list supplied an architect was 
appointed at a salary of £600 per year. His duties are to 
be responsible to and advise the Council on all matters 
relating to the housing schemes. 

The Architectural Society was then asked by the 
Council to send in a list of qualified architects for carrying 
out the work; twenty-one were selected and the work is 
now in progress. 

From this list a panel of six architects were appointed to 
assist the Advisory Architect in arranging the numerous 
details of the schemes. The architects are responsible to 
the Advisory Architect, who in turn is responsible to the 
Housing Committee of the Leeds Corporation. 

The whole of the schemes are treated as one housing 
scheme and the remuneration is based upon the R. I. B. A. 
scale. The laying out of sites, the road works, and the 
clerks of works’ salaries are paid by the Corporation and 
no deduction is made from the Royal Institute scale of fees. 

The whole of the work (4,000 houses) will be apportioned 
amongst practising architects in the city of Leeds. Plans 
for 2,000 houses are now in course of preparation, and this 
portion of the work has been distributed between the 
twenty-one architects. | Journat or THE R. I. B. A. 


Parliament and Town Planning 
The New English Housing Bill, to which the Royal 


Assent has been given, according to English press reports, 
contained a clause which provided that in all English towns 
having a population of 20,000 or more, the preparation 
of town plan should become obligatory after 1923. The 
House of Lords, with characteristic conservatism, rejected 
the clause. But the House of Commons stood firm, when 
the bill was sent back by the Lords, and reinserted the 
provision. Incidentally, this victory for the idea of sanity 
in town growth as against blind, sprawling disorder and 
chaos, is largely due to the determined efforts of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council in urging 
members of the House of Commons to adhere to their 
original decision. 


Central Consultative Board for Housing in 
the London Area 


With a view to assisting County, Municipal and 
Local Authorities of the London area in the selection 
of architects for their housing schemes, the Council of 
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the Royal Institute have appointed a Central Con- 
sultative Board for the nomination of candidates qualified 
to undertake such work. 


London County Council Housing Scheme 


The London County Council, at its meeting on the 15th 
inst., approved the proposals of the Housing Committee 
for the provision of the first 10,000 dwellings under the 
Council’s housing scheme within two years from the date 
of approval of the scheme by the Ministry of Health. The 
scheme as a whole provides for 29,000 new houses within 
five years of the approval of the scheme by the Ministry, 
with accommodation for approximately 145,000 persons. 

The Committee in submitting the scheme for the pro- 
vision of working-class dwellings estimated the total 
capital expenditure involved in the acquisition and laying 
out of estates and the erection of cottages under Part III]. 
of the Act of 1890 as £23,560,000, or £24, 820,000, accord- 
ing to the number of houses (20 or 15) to be provided to the 
acre, while the cost of slum clearances and rehousing 
under Parts I and II of the Act is estimated at £5,370,000. 
The total expenditure under both heads may, therefore, be 
taken as approximately £310,000,000. 

It is clear, they say, that under present conditions any- 
thing approaching an economic or remunerative rent can- 
not be expected. Indeed, on the information available, 
the annual deficit on the first 10,000 cottages is estimated 
at from £451,393 to £481,544, according to the number of 
houses per acre, which represents a deficit of from £45 
25. gd, to £48 35. 1d. a year per cottage. As regards the 
remaining 19,000 cottages the deficit is estimated at from 
£582,467 to £628,291, or £30 135. 1d. to £33 15. 4d. ayear 
per cottage. To these figures has to be added the esti- 
mated annual deficit of £108, 527 on block dwellings to be 
provided for rehousing in connection with the clearance of 
insanitary areas, which, however, cannot be undertaken 
before some progress is made with the provision of new 
accommodation elsewhere. The ultimate annual deficit 
upon the completion of the scheme is estimated at from 
£1,124,172 to £1,200,142.—JournaAL oF THE R. I. B. A. 

Nore:—Further comment on this extraordinary under- 
taking is offered in an interview published in the West- 
minster Gazette, as follows: 

“London’s (housing problem), which used to be dis- 
cussed with academic calm, has assumed giant proportions 
during the war, and now presents some really startling 
aspects. The most alarming of the propositions on which 
the London County Council has to work is that every house 
built will be entangled in a heavy deficit. The deficit ranges 
from £48 to £33. This aspect was touched on in an inter- 
view which our representative has had with Dr. Scott 
Lidgett and Mr. Gautrey. 

“ “Houses are to be let at the rents they would have been 
let at when the war began,’ said Mr. Gautrey. “They will 
cost more than twice as much to build, partly because of 
the increased cost of labor and materials, partly because of 
an improved standard of housing, with fewer houses to 
the acre. Five-roomed cottages, with land, drainage, lay- 
out, and erection will cost £1,000. 

“*The rental value of such a house, to pay its own way 
and repay loans, would have at least to be doubled. 

“ ‘When the County Council shall have paid the equiva- 
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lent of a penny rate, £180,000, the Government undertakes 
to make up the deficiency under the Act. That deficiency, in 
the first set of houses to be built immediately, will amount 
to £48 per house—more than the rent actually received. 

“Tt is indeed a conundrum—when are we going to 
get normal conditions, in which the tenants shall pay 
economic rents? Either the Government must pay the 
balance for all time, or you must have a progressive rise of 
rents. The Government has the idea that by a gradual 
increase in the rent, a shilling a week, the tenants will be 
paying economic rent in seven years’ time.’ 

“Both Mr. Gautrey and Dr. Scott Lidgett appeared to 
think that a certain amount of optimism tinged this 
expectation.” 


The National Improved Housing Company, Ltd. 


English newspapers contain lengthy advertisements 
of the National Improved Housing Company, Ltd. The 
consulting architects are stated to be Sir Aston Webb, and 
Mr. Maurice Webb. From the advertisements we quote 
the following: 

“The Company will acquire from the Vendors the benefit 
and advantage of the undermentioned valuable rights, etc.: 

“(1) The Rights and Provisional Patent of the ‘Con- 
dual’ (registered) System of Economic Concrete Construc- 
tion. This System will enable the Company to erect houses 
much more expeditiously, and at a greatly reduced cost, as 
compared with the ordinary construction of similar types 
of houses. The ‘Condual’ System embodies the best 
features of concrete construction that have stood the test 
of long practical experience, together with certain improve- 
ments in material and scientific building recently intro- 
duced, and which, in the opinion of the directors, consti- 
tute a great advance on anything hitherto accomplished 
in concrete housing construction. 

(2) An agreement with the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Winget Limited, of London, Warwick, and Paris (contrac- 
tors to the British, French, Italian, and Belgian Govern- 
ments), to supply on most favorable terms their patent 
concrete block-making machines and mixers, the popularity 
of which is world-wide. The entire output of these ma- 
chines and mixers was secured by the British Govern- 
ment and their contractors during the war. 

“By employing these machines, a house can be built in 
a few weeks. The output of each of the machines manu- 
facturing the ‘Condual’ concrete blocks is equivalent to 
about 10,000 ordinary bricks per day. 

“(3) The whole output at a fixed price of a works 
manufacturing non-inflammable paint and varnish by a 
secret process, which has been largely used by the Govern- 
ment, the London County Council, and other public 
authorities. This composition has been found from experi- 
ence to render timber and fabrics as fireproof as modern 
science can achieve at a less cost than any other similar 
material. 

“(4) The valuable rights and title to ‘Cornerettes.’— 
(Registered Trade Mark 391,825 of 1919 and Provisional 
Patent No. 14,750 of 1919.) The ‘Cornerette’ is a simple 
device which can be fixed by anyone to the square corner 
which then becomes round on plan and entirely prevents foul 
and dirty corners at one-tenth of the cost of constructing 
round corners. The ‘Cornerette’ is equally applicable to 
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old as well as new buildings, and is made by a secret 
process, which makes it germ-proof, vermin-proof, and 
practically everlasting. The market therefore is unlimited, 
and the directors anticipate a considerable profit from the 
sale of these articles. Sanitation and the prevention of foul 
and dirty corners is inseparable from healthy housing. The 
spread of disease and infectious germs can be greatly 
obviated by all floor corners being made round instead of 
square as has been persistently advocated by medical and 
sanitary experts. At the Model Homes Exhibition recently 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, ‘Cornerettes’ 
were amongst the labor-saving exhibits, and received the 
highest commendation from the press and public, and orders 
are coming in from all parts, in addition to which hundreds 
of thousands of these articles have already been specified 
at a large profit to the company.” 

The Company offers for sale 740,000 shares at five 
shillings each. 


Acquisition of Land 


Commenting on the Land Acquisition Bill as passed 
by the House of Commons, the Westminster Gazette says 
the following: 

“We look back to the land campaign of 1909, to the 
millions spent on obtaining a valuation of land in this 
country, to the fact that practically all the land has been 
valued for taxation and rating purposes, and we reflect 
that in the present House of Commons it was not possible 
to get more than seventeen votes for the principle that land 
taken for public purposes should be taken at taxation 
value. . . . The Liberals, under the leadership of Sir 
Donald Maclean, did what was possible to them to save 
the situation and to ensure that the community should have 
the use of the land at the value set upon it for taxation 
purposes. The Government clings to its shibboleth of 
‘market value.’ To that there can be only one answer. 
The market value should not differ from taxation value. 
The State cannot have one value for land when it collects 
its dues from the owner, and another and higher value 
when the land is wanted for definite and urgent purposes. 
We are all standing amazed at the effect of adding £60,- 
000,000 a year to the value of coal. If yesterday’s decision 
of the House of Commons adds but 10 per cent to the value 
of land, it is a gift of at least £600,000,000 to the landed 
interest of the country. And he would be an optimist 
indeed who believed that the effects of this Bill would be 
kept down at a Io per cent rise in value.” 

Note:—In a country called upon to support such a 
debt burden as Great Britain’s, with a military and naval 
expenditure for the coming year, with no war on hand, of 
$2,500,000,000, or something like six times its normal 
pre-war appropriation, with an internal situation by no 
means rosy, and with a general recognition of the fact that 
only a greatly increased production can save the day, one 
cannot escape putting the query: Why place this extra 
burden on production by raising the cost of housing, and 
thereby the cost of everything else, for the benefit of the 
non-producers. Their profit must be shorn off of the profits 
of production, to the loss of the workers, the manufacturers, 
and the nation itself. A great jurist once said: ‘“‘England is 
always late, but never too late.” But just how late can she 
be? Epiror. 
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Spanish Abbeys 
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a thousand years of splendor behind 

them, but they stand lonely today, 
desolate, often ruined. Whereas the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries, in England, in 1535 
and thereafter, resulted chiefly in the transfer 
of wealth, both real and personal, from great 
lords spiritual to great secular lords, and the 
abbey churches were often turned into cathe- 
drals, in Spain the process was deferred until 
1835, and accompanied by actual destruction. 
What England had to bear from Puritans was in 
some sense orderly, the work of men under 
discipline; what Spain underwent was the fury 
of an insensate mob, and the Liberals who 
unchained this power were too few, or too in- 
different, to control it. The monasteries which 
had been growing richer steadily throughout the 
Renaissance, and under the régime of Jesuits 
and Bourbons, had raised, unaware, a frantic 


} ‘HE great abbeys of Spain have more than 
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and superstitious hatred under which they fell. 
In the ruin wrought by the Revolution in France 
there was an almost sacred fervor; the phrases 
of the Psalms and the Hexateuch describe the 
destruction of the Abominable Thing; kings 
and priests were to be done away with and all 
that thereto adhered. The ceremonial resump- 
tion by the state of what had been the people’s 
took more than a hundred years, and the work 
is not quite done yet, but the French republic has 
long since devoted to public uses what remains 
of Cluny and Citeaux, Fontevrault and Pré- 
montré. In Spain, the great convents that were 
sacked and burned eighty odd years ago are 
used for parish churches, are sometimes restored 
as national monuments, or are dropping to bits, 
the prey of stout saplings and enormous vines. 
And there seems no remedy: the government is 
very poor; the parishes are poorer. At Car- 
boeiro, a thriving little grove is rising on the 
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chevet and drives its roots deeper and swells 
them thicker every year between the cut stones. 
At Rivas de Sil, a piece of vault has lately 
fallen in the greatest of the cloisters, and now 
every winter will cost a section or a bay. 

It is customary to say that in Spain the church 
is rich and the people poor, but that needs 
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S. Lorenzo DE CARBOEIRO 
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explanation. The cathedrals are very rich in 
treasures, and the chapters sell these, quietly, 
undetected; but the revenues are somewhat 
restricted. It is the Jesuits and the Frailes who 
are rich. In spite of certain laws which have 
never been repealed, the Congregations in 
Spain hold enormous wealth as corporations; 
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they are irresponsible; they are illiterate; and 
they are as indifferent to everything but wealth 
and power as are the great railways, or the 
steel mills, or oil-vendors in this country. 
They may buy painted papier-maché saints, 
and vestments embroidered by machinery, for 
their women-haunted churches, but they will 
not spend a dollar to save the lonely ruins where 
a dozen shepherds and husbandmen have 
gathered early on Sunday to hear a mass for 
eight hundred years and more. 

Yet Spain is full of these wonderful forsaken 
abbeys, perched high among jagged rocks or 
deep embosomed in leafy dells, or firm-seated 
and well-walled in the wide river valleys of the 
domain of Aragon. A few only can be noted 
here, and of these some no more than named; 
two among the mountains of Galicia, S. Pedro 
and S. Esteban; two more sturdy Benedictine 
foundations in the west, Carboeiro and Car- 
racedo; and in the east the Cistercian convents of 
Veruela and SS. Creus; lastly, the all-un- 
visited, shabby splendors of Samos. Not one 
of these lies less then two hours from the rail- 
way; in the four latter cases you may drive or 
motor; in the first two you must climb on foot 
for an hour at least straight up the huge flanks 
of the mountain. 

Benedictines built in the granite mountain- 
side, Cistercians in the fertile river-valleys, 
Carthusians on the lonely peaks; that saying 
holds true, even in Spain. Benedictine building 
is Romanesque; Cistercian, early Gothic; Jero- 
nymite, baroque; that is true only with limita- 
tions, for the currents of thought and feeling 
moved sluggishly in Spain, and the two Orders, 
one in decline, one ascendant, employed with 
variations, a mingled style,—that which we 
learned in France to call transitional, because it 
contains elements of both the old and the new. 
The building of Cluny, the building of Citeaux, 
supplied the models for monastic architecture 
for five centuries, and the great Spanish chant- 
iers had more influence in determining decora- 
tive elements than structural. 

S. Pedro de Rocas is a cave, hollowed out in 
the rock of a serrated crest, a cavern with two 
lower wings in some sort of semblance of a nave 
and aisles, ending in semi-domes; there is a stone 
slab genuine and unquestioned that preserves 
the names of seven good Christians and the 
date 573. It is bordered with such a carved 
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twist or rope-pattern as we find in the Asturias. 
In the twelfth century, doorways or entrance- 
arches of masonry were fashioned,—one of 
which is carved with a good leaf—and a wide 
structure was added, westward, which serves 
as ante-chapel and presbytery both, the low, 
damp grotto, with its dateless altar, being more 
fit for a curiosity than for devotion.: Two tomb- 
recesses are hollowed in the rock wall of this, 
whereon lie effigies, one above the other, and 
the convent bell-arch is reared upon a huge 
boulder outside. This was one of the monasteries 
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with a wonderful vista opening at times upon 
mountain distances, till through steep chestnut 
groves and over rocky trails they emerge upon 
the grassy square in front of the church. The 
builders were more concerned with level founda- 
tions than with fine prospects, and the convent 
buildings tend to look inward, upon the three 
cloisters and other gardens and garths, and for- 
get the granite and the chestnut, the golden 
green of the tree-tops and bluish grey of sky, 
which are all the outer walls command. This, 
doubtless, was just such a hermitage as S. 
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called hereditary, belonging to a great family, 
like a farm or a mine, which were abolished or 
died out in the eleventh century. 

There may be a mule-track across the moun- 
tains from behind, that the parishioners use, 
but the way that travelers visit S. Esteban de 
Rivas de Sil is to get down at the way-station 
called by that name, descend to the shaley bank 
and shout for a ferryman, climb the other bank 
and go on climbing, among fern and presently 
among oak woods, around one spur of the vast 
hill and along the flank of the next, past 
pinched vineyards and starved garden patches, 
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Peter’s among the Rocks, if S. Martin of 
Mondoiiedo really founded it in 550. It was 
rebuilt by a group of monks who wanted some- 
where that they could feel safe, and nine bishops 
are counted among those that ended their days 
in quiet there. Finally, in 1295, the abbot and 
monks asked concessions of Sancho el Bravo 
which enabled them to build a church in a pure 
transitional style which recalls outlying Cis- 
tercian. The history of the abbey has been 
published more than once, by Florez in “Espafia 
Sagrada,” by Murguia in his Galicia volume; 
and the present writer has it now in hand, the 
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immediate intention being only to note how S. 
Peter and S. Stephen alike have their founda- 
tions upon the holy hills. 

Contrary to Benedictine practice, S. Lorenzo 
de Carboeiro, though seated rather like a lesser 
Durham, directly above a stream, occupies 
fat land. To go there, travelers must take the 
Orense coach from Santiago, descend at Ban- 
deira, and either hire the one mule of the place 
or walk four or five miles. Thereafter the present 
writer enjoyed the hospitality of an English 
engineer at the mines two or three miles beyond. 
The church was founded in 1171 for the third 
time at least; it would seem that the original 
hermitage was replaced in the eleventh century 
by a cross church with five parallel apses, where- 
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as the present has, besides a pair of little apses 
that open from the transept arms, a magnifi- 
cent ribbed ambulatory and three chapels 
that, like certain French provincial ones, span 


much more than half a circle. The barrel 
vaults of transepts and nave have fallen, and 
whatever crowned the crossing, with the ribbed 
vaults of the aisles, but the walls are standing 
yet for the most part, though in a wilderness of 
underbrush. At the western door, through 
birchen twigs and tossing creepers, may be 
made out the Compostellan array of four-and- 
twenty Elders around the archivolt. The south 
door was never quite carved. Under the eastern 
part lies a crypt corresponding, sustained by 
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VERUELA 
After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 
strong squat piers. The nave consists of three 
bays only, not so much by reason of the narrow 
isthmus above the Deza stream, as probably 


because the money was exhausted. In some 
sudden access of wealth and influence, Carboeiro 
made a glorious beginning, and then petered out, 
and was content to stop up the west end with 
an imitation from the nearest chantier; the 
apse, on the one hand, being not the least like 
anything at Santiago, but the influence of the 
great Metropolitan sanctuary asserting itself on 
the other hand as time went by, here, as every- 
where throughout the region. 

The style of Santiago was of the elder age, 
strong rather than delicate, racy rather than 
austere, carving lions oftener than water-cress, 
and sphinxes instead of knots. The Cistercian 
is reformed and scrupulous. S. Bernard was 
down on fabliaux and the capitals alternate 
leaf-forms with entrelacs, Frankish with Mozar- 
abic elements. Typical Cistercian carving in all 
its purity, as the Spaniards understood it, ap- 
pears in the chapter-house at Veruela. That 
is the mother-house of Aragon, the oldest in 
the east, founded in mid-twelfth century. About 
the abbey the ancient walls still rear their 
battlements, but Jesuits are in _ possession. 
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They may have some tinsel and trumpery 
chapel of their own, for their seminarists, within 
the clausura, but the church languishes, stripped 
and desolate. Even SS. Creus, in Catalonia, 
though unoccupied, seems less forlorn. The 
carving and ribbing of the ambulatory chapels 
is strongly Romanesque, very Burgundian, 
and far more forcible than anything at Car- 
racedo, but in the chevet and the crossing piers 
the forms are attenuated, with an approach to 
the Cistercian style. 

How far that style may be from what we 
associate with the white monks, with Pontigny, 
Fossanova, and Veruela, will appear on inspec- 
tion of the detail in a chamber above the chap- 
ter-room at Carracedo, in Leon. The foundation 
there was venerable, the site was lonely; the 
style is provincial, irregular, and in parts 
imperfect. 

SS. Creus, in Catalonia, is perhaps the most 
enchanting of Spanish abbeys and certainly the 
most accessible. It may be reached in a few hours 
from Barcelona. The Royal Abbey of the Holy 
Crosses was finally established in 1169, in a place 
fertile and yet aloof from towns and men. Build- 
ing went on there pretty steadily for a long time, 
so that, for instance, the chapter-room and foun- 
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tain-house are in the same pure early style as 
the nave, while the cloister in which they are set 
is lush fourteenth-century work, due to Jaime II 
and Blanche of Anjou. The Catalan bars and 
the French lilies are there to testify. Of the 
exquisite palace chambers built to house visiting 
monarchs, an earlier article in this series has 
already spoken: of the cloister tombs and their 
record of the great nobility of Catalonia, it 
would take too long to speak, and of the royal 
tombs in which, like reliquaries, before the 
high altar, are enshrined the conquering kings of 
Aragon, inheritors in Italy of Greek and Saracen. 
The forecourt like a city square, where guests 
were lodged, now houses tenantry, and the 
traveler who would sleep in the tiny village 
outside may hear nightingales all night, and, 
between, the rushing water below and the 
rustling poplar trees; then, in the early day, 
watch mists unveiling the square battlemented 
east end of the church and its serried cypress 
trees. All styles still figure in the enchanted 
whole, without disharmony. 

There is only a single effect at Samos, in east- 
ern Galicia. The vast domain with its hills 


ABBEYS 


and granges, its streams and chestnut and 
beechen groves, is still enclosed with ivied walls 
that were once but the innermost cincture. 
On the narrow bank between the abbey church 
and the river that flows thereby, stands one of 
the oldest chapels in Spain, dedicated to S. 
Michael, without a carved stone or a shaped 
moulding to give it a date or a style. It tells no 
more than a skeleton. In the greatest building 
age of Spain, the early thirteenth century, a 
church arose there, sister to Leon and Avila, 
and the fashion passed and the church was 
done away with. The present edifice is baroque, 
vast and undeniably noble, with a circular 
domed sacristy that would glorify a palace. 
No other style so inspires, no other so expresses, 
the conscious pride in possessing all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, the 
emotion of entire satisfaction with the present 
and the future in saecula saeculorum. What 
Samos is still, not fallen though forgotten, 
that once were all the rest, and the enormous 
restoration which is Ripoll, and the exquisite 
ruin which is Arlanza, and the desolation and 
dust which is Sahagun. 


Lines to a Child That Danced 


Ah, gentle child, from what mysterious source 
Comes sense of rhythmic movement so alluring; 
Who are th’ invisible friends to whom you nod 
And almost speak, as gesturing you tread 
Quaint patterns of the dance across the floor; 
What chords of harmony are struck within 

Your soul, to make you measure time and space 
With swaying form and sweet unconscious grace? 


How comes it that for you emotion finds 

Expression in a swiftly gliding step, 

An instant’s pose, a lilting whirl, that makes 

Your life seem vibrant with some life unseen? 

Have you a heart atune to fairy tones, 

Inaudible to ears that only hear 

The sounds which seem to guide your tripping feet? 


. W. 
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L’Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile, July 14, 1919 


By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


N July 14, by a radiant and unforgettable morn- 

ing, amid the fanfares of trumpets and the almost 

delirious cries of an enthusiastic crowd (the event 

is said to have been witnessed by seven million 
spectators), the Arc de Triomphe witnessed the defiling of 
a victorious army, worthy of this grandiose setting. Dur- 
ing more than two hours the great arch echoed the beat- 
ing feet of battalions led by the generals of the great war; 
the tattered standards spoke the fury of the combats 
through which they had passed and which have already 
become a part of the legend of France. So epoch-making 
an event makes it worth while to pause a moment to recall 
the story of the Arc de Triomphe de |’Etoile, which was, 
during those few memorable hours, the very symbol of 
victory. 

The arch was built by order of the Emperor and to 
the glory of the Grande Armée. The decree bears the date 
of February 18, 1806, and one cannot overpraise the grand 
conception of the Emperor who wished, on the axis of the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, and the Place de la Concorde, to add 
to so many other monuments, this arch, at once colossal 
and yet so simple that one may trace its lines with a few 
strokes of the pencil. From this center radiate, star-like, 
the twelve great avenues. It is, in its grandeur, worthy of 
the great epic it commemorates—worthy also of our own, 
which crowns its history with such a victory. 

The architect, Chalgrin, to whom is due the design, 
directed the construction of the arch up to the cornice of 
the pedestal. On his death in 1811, Goust carried on the 
work as far as the impost of the great arch. We are in 1814! 
Work was suspended until 1823, when, the Duc d’Angou- 
léme having won a brilliant success before Cadiz, it was de- 
cided to resume the construction. Goust continued his 
work under the guidance of a commission of four architects: 
Fontaine, Debret, Gisors, and Labaire, and the Arc de 
Triomphe was carried to the first course of the architrave 
of the entablature. Huyot, the third architect, built the 
grand entablature. On July 31, 1832, a fourth architect, 
Blouet, was commissioned to finish the work without 
delay. 

The solemn inauguration took place on July 29, 1836, 
thirty years after the laying of the corner-stone. The Arc 
1s 152 feet high, and the rectangle of the base is 137 by 68 
feet. The opening of the arch is go feet high and 45 feet 
wide. One finds, in the archives, that it cost 9,651,185 
francs and 62 centimes, which proves that the architects 
of its day took no liberties with exactitude! 

The Arc de Triomphe, as all the world knows, is admir- 
ably situated at the culminating point of the Champs 
Elysées which rises gently from the Louvre to the Place 
de Etoile. Its orientation is east-west, and it has been 
remarked that on the 20th of May the sun appears to set 
directly under the arch, as one looks down the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées. 


Its construction, if there had been no restrictions im- 


posed on the surrounding buildings, would have entirely 
failed in effect, but structures within 150 meters cannot 
exceed 20 meters in height, and thus the Arc, the height of 
which would be insignificant amid a jumbled and unre- 
stricted sky-line, seems really immense. Here is a splendid 
architectural demonstration of the effect possible by a 
studied and controlled contrast. 

Unhappily, a disagreeable surprise was reserved for the 
friends of Paris, when, fifteen years ago, the roof of the 
Hotel Astoria made its appearance above the sky-line, at 
the corner of the Champs Elysées and the rue Presbourg. 
Recourse was had to the law, but under a decision similar 
to that in the Merchant of Venice, it was decreed that the 
roof might be cut down, but not by an inch in excess! 
Briefly, the roof remained—so much the worse for the 
purists. In drawing up the restrictions it had been for- 
gotten that they also should apply on the streets behind 
the Arc! 

Paris, following a law that seems common to cities, 
grows westward. Thus it is to be hoped that the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée will some day mark the finest part of 
Paris, and that at the rond-point of Courbevoie, beyond the 
Neuilly bridge, there will rise another great architectural 
composition—perhaps the monument commemorative of 
our great war. The discussion is open! 

But, to return to the Arc, let us look for a moment at 
the decoration. At the foot of each of the four great piers 
are colossal sculptured groups. The most celebrated—the 
only popular one—is that of Rude representing the De- 
parture. It is crowned by a majestic winged figure—the 
Genius of War. She cries “To Arms!” and one even hears 
the singing of the Marseillaise, so skillful was the chisel of 
Rude in giving to his work life, verve, and impetuosness. 
Seeing this group, one feels that France rises as one man to 
repel the invasion. From the little child to the aged grand- 
father—all are erect, arms in hand, carried away by the 
Marseillaise. It happens here, as at the opera, where the 
group of dancers by Carpeaux so eclipsed all the others that 
no one speaks of them or even knows what they represent— 
so instinctively does the eye turn to the group at the right. 
Yet the three other groups are well worth while. That of 
Cortot represents Triumph: the other two are by Etex; 
one represents Resistance, the other, Peace. 

Above the sculpture of Rude is a bas-relief representing 
the funeral of Marceau; over the group by Cortot is an- 
other bas-relief, the battle of Aboukir. On the western 
face are two bas-reliefs: the passage of the Pont d’Arcole, 
with Napoleon, flag in hand, at the head of his troops, and 
the taking of Alexandria with the figure of Kléber wounded. 
On the sides are also two battle bas-reliefs: Jemmapes and 
Austerlitz. 

The main frieze, facing the Louvre, represents the 
Departure of the Armies; on the opposite face, their return. 
On the shields which ornament the attic story, on the in- 
terior, are inscribed the names of thirty victories. Not 
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content with this number, which would have seemed very 
meager, after the great epic, there were added the names 
of ninety-six memorable sieges. These were classed accord- 
ing to the four points of the compass, and, in order to 
prevent any jealousy, forty-eight were selected from the 
time of the Republic, and the other equal number from 
the imperial epoch! But, not yet content, and in response 
to public agitation, the number of ninety-six was increased 
to 168. And then it was found necessary to celebrate the 
names of the generals, marechals, commanders, of which 
384 were inscribed, among whom were several colonels who 
had died gloriously on the field of honor. But this figure 
again seemed too small, especially as many heroes had been 
neglected, among them the father of Victor Hugo! Thus 
there were added a further 641 names. 

On April 1, 1810, when the Arc had just begun to lift 
itself above the earth, Napoleon had the idea, in order to 
make gay the entrance of Marie Louise to Paris, of im- 
provising a scaffold and of covering it with painted canvas, 
so that she might see what the monument was to be when 
completed. In 1824 the Duc d’Angouléme, returning from 
Spain, defiled at the head of his troops through the still 
unfinished Arc. On June 4, 1837, the Arc having been 
then finished for a year, the Princess Heléne passed through 
it in procession. On December 15, 1840, the ashes of 
Napoleon passed beneath the monument he had decreed, 
and the chroniclers of the time indicate that this was a 
joyous and sumptuous evocation of our national memories. 
The ashes were taken to the Invalides, to be deposited in 
the famous tomb where they still rest, before an immense 
crowd which stationed itself at every vantage point, in 
spite of the bitterest cold. The trees of the Champs 
Elysées were covered with human beings—the hawkers 
sold newspapers, programs, souvenir books, images of 
Epinal, and curious little copper vases, funereal in design 
and adorned with crepe. People drank coffee and hot punch. 
The Emperor’s dream had been realized, for in his will he 
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had written: “I desire to be buried on the banks of the 
Seine, amid that French people I have so much loved.” 

On August 3, 1842, the Arc witnessed the funeral of the 
Duc d’Orleans, and on April 20, 1848, the revolutionary 
government distributed, at its foot, the flags of the Garde 
Nationale, and the Grande Armée, amid great enthusiasm. 
The last public function for the Arc was the funeral of 
Victor Hugo in 1885, and to whom could the Arc have 
offered a more worthy setting at such a moment than to 
the great popular poet, he who had sung so well the glories 
of the Grande Armée and of the Emperor? The catafalque 
had been designed by Charles Garnier, who had also con- 
ceived the idea of entirely shrouding the Arc with a black 
veil. The occasion attracted an immense gathering of 
those in whose thoughts were united the memory of Victor 
Hugo and of Napoleon. And, in this connection, may I not 
cite the verses of the poet in which he evokes—what we 
all hope may be distant—the ruins of Paris? Three monu- 
ments remain amid those ruins: Notre Dame, the Vendome 
column, and the Arc de Triomphe de |’Etoile; to the latter 
Hugo addresses these words: 


“Quand des toits, des clochers, des ruches tortueuses 

Des porches, des frontons, des démes pleins d’orgueil 
Qui faisaient cette ville aux voix tumultueuses 
Touffue, inextricable et fourmillante a l’oeil, 
Il ne restera plus dans l’immense campagne 
Pour toute Pyramide et pour tout Panthéon 
Que deux tours de granit faites par Charlemagne 
Et qu’un pilier d’airain fait par Napoléon, 

Toi tu compleéteras le triangle sublime !” 


July 14, 1919 may become the most famous date of all 
for this great national monument, for it saw the Allied 
troops of the great crusade, united by the same thought, 
pass beneath the arch, sharing with the innumerable multi- 
tude of spectators the profound conviction that they had 
won the most glorious victory of all time. 

Paris, Fuly 20, 1979. 


American and British Schedules of Charges for 
Architects’ Services 


Institute of British Architects, has just promul- 

gated a “draft” of its “Terms of Remuneration 

and Conditions of Employment of Architects.” In 
both cases the basic charge named is 6 per cent of the total 
cost; beyond this point of similarity, a comparison. of 
these two documents with that of the American Institute 
of Architects raises some interesting points for con- 
sideration. 

In the first place, the A. I. A. schedule is careful to 
state that under certain standard conditions 6 per cent is 
“the minimum charge.” The R. I. B. A. document says 
that, for work over £2,000 “the percentage is to be 6 per 
cent.” The I. S. A. document says it “shall be 6 per cent.” 
Do they intend to prohibit higher charges for any work 
whatever that is above this low limit of cost? Must an 
architect charge only 6 per cent for houses of $15,000 or 


Ti: Institute of Scottish Architects, like the Royal 


even $30,000 or more? Unless an architect does few such 
at a time, and does most of the work himself, he will have 
little or nothing left out of his commission for net profit 
on that basis. The practice of cutting rates to get work 
is to be discouraged certainly. Is there any danger in 
permitting an architect to ask more than a fixed minimum 
in order to meet his costs of production and have a profit 
remaining with which to pay for the high costs of living? 
In this country we have never thought so. One wonders 
if the English and Scottish schedules are intentionally as 
mandatory as they seem. 

Payments of the fee for partial service difter also. For 
preliminary sketches we prescribe 20 per cent of the fee 
while our cousins prescribe 25 per cent; and for sketches, 
working drawings, and specifications we call for 60 per cent, 
while they call for 662g per cent. These are not great 
differences. We, however, provide that, even if the work 
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goes forward to completion, the architect is to be paid his 
20 per cent upon completion of the preliminary sketches, 
and the further amount, up to 60 per cent, upon completion 
of working drawings and specifications. Both the English 
and Scottish schedules prescribe that the architect gets 
no payment until a contract is “entered into or order given 
for the works.” This is a financial hardship long since 
discarded by the A. I. A., and one that it seems impossible 
to justify. The Scottish schedule, strangely enough, 
provides for a payment of 50 per cent of the fee at this 
time, when the work is going ahead, but 6624 per cent for 
the same work if the project is abandoned. One wonders why. 

Regarding the ownership of drawings, the following 
clauses in the Scottish schedule are of interest: “Clause 4 
(g) All drawings, specifications, and other contract docu- 
ments, excepting as provided for in Clause 4 (Nore:— 
Probably misprint intended to read, “Clause 5”) shall 
remain in the architect’s custody, but the employer shall 
be entitled to a plan, or plans, showing the drainage 
system.” 

Does this really mean what it apparently says—that the 
owner is not permitted to have in his own possession any 
of the contract documents, except a plan of the drainage 
system? It would seem as if the American and British 
statements, that the documents are the property of the 
architect, cover the idea better. 

In Clause 5 the I. S. A. schedule provides that where 
the work is abandoned “the design or sketch plans and 
drawings shall, if the employer so desires, become his 
property after payment of the fees,” as provided for such 
cases. This seems strangely illogical, since the employer 
is specifically denied possession of the drawings of a build- 
ing he has actually built. It would seem as if these condi- 
tions ought rather to be exactly reversed. 

Some matters are included in the English and Scottish 
documents which with us are covered in the “General 
Conditions” of the A. I. A. Standard Documents. We 
there provide that the architect shall furnish to the con- 
tractor such copies of the drawings as are reasonably 
necessary for the execution of the work. The A. I. A. 
schedule of charges does not specify how many copies 
the architect should furnish under his fee. Both the British 
and Scottish documents call upon him to furnish to the 


Municipal Housing in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has in force a graded tax law which penalizes 
vacant or unimproved property for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the use of such land. At the same time, the city itself 
owns about 2,000 vacant lots, acquired by sheriff sale or 
otherwise. On this property, to some of which the city has 
had title for forty or fifty years, it collects no taxes and 
has made no improvements. Very properly it has been 
suggested that this land might be used to help relieve the 
housing situation. In response to an inquiry from the City 
Council, the City Solicitor has submitted an opinion in 
which he holds that the construction of houses on munici- 
pally owned property, at the expense of taxpayers, for 
the purpose of renting these houses and deriving a revenue, 
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contractor only one set of all drawings. Who pays for the 
other sets that are required?—the owner or the contractor? 
Does the contractor know when he estimates his costs? 

They also provide that the architect is empowered to 
act on behalf of the client in constructional emergencies. 
Our present Standard Documents have eliminated this 
rather dangerous clause, leaving the responsibility for 
action in the field where it rightly belongs, on the con- 
struction manager, that is, the contractor. 

There are many matters found in the R. I. B. A. 
schedule that are peculiar to British conditions, such as 
taking out quantities, estimating dilapidations, valuing 
property, negotiating the settlement of claims under acts 
for the compulsory acquisition of property; for negotiating 
the sale of estates and property, or introducing a purchaser, 
and advising as to value if required. Many of these have 
a pleasant Old-World flavor about them which adds inter- 
est to our perusal of the document. 

The R. I. B. A. schedule also provides a scheme of pay- 
ments for the laying out of housing developments based on 
a charge per acre: 2 guineas per acre for the first 25 acres; 
I guinea per acre for the next 275 acres; § shillings per 
acre on the remainder, with a minimum charge of twenty- 
five guineas. This is for merely a general plan based on 
existing maps. For carrying out the work, with usual 
complete service, the charge for road and sewer work is 
5 per cent of the cost, and for the buildings it is 5 per cent 
on the first twelve houses, 244 per cent on the next sixty, 
1% per cent on the remainder. The fee for laying out 
grounds, planting, etc., is apparently an extra charge to be 
arranged for. 

It would seem as if the above basis would prove to be 
merely a general guide, as most housing developments 
would have some special buildings and other individual 
elements needing special consideration, and with houses of 
different sizes and costs the determination of the cost of 
“the first twelve houses” may well prove somewhat difficult. 

A comparison of the three schedules leaves one with 
the impression that the fewer special cases one attempts 
to prescribe for the better, and that the brief clauses of the 
A. I. A. document seem to answer pretty satisfactorily 
as a guide to practice, at least in this country. 

WitiiaM STan ey Parker. 





no matter how small, is not a function of municipal govern- 
ment and would be unconstitutional. However, he indorses, 
as legal and desirable, the proposition that the city sell 
building lots to individuals who would agree to build 
homes thereon, submit the plans and specifications to 
the city council, and agree that for a period of years the 
rent asked would not exceed a stipulated price, in consid- 
eration of which the city might sell these home sites at a 
price less than current values. Another suggestion, made 
by a member of the City Council, is that the city lease lots 
to individual home-builders, making a permanent lease in 
consideration of the payment of taxes and a nominal rent 
of 4 per cent per year. An ordinance embodying this idea 
is pending in the Council. A bill, introduced at the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, empowering 
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municipalities in the state to acquire property for develop- 
ment and for the erection of dwellings, was allowed to die 
in committee.—Municirat Review. 

Nore:—Of all the curious limits which are interpreted 
into the constitution none seems stranger than that which 
prevents towns and cities from taking control of the physical 
living conditions of those citizens who cannot otherwise 
escape them, while empowering, yea, obliging, those same 
towns and cities to buy land and use the taxpayers’ money 
for housing them free in hospitals, jails, houses of detention, 
and other institutions. In other words, the town can bear 
the entire burden of caring for the stream of broken and 
diseased humanity that flows from its slums, but it must 
be left to individuals to carry on slums at a profit. Con- 
stitutionality is after all a relative thing and varies with 
advancement of public opinion. Without a line of change 
in our federal constitution, the income tax is now held to 
be constitutional, where once the Supreme Court declared 
it to be quite the contrary. And as our law rests on the 
common law of England, it is worth while to remem- 
ber that London is landlord over some 3,500 cottages 
at the present time, and that, as related elsewhere in this 
number, it is proposing to invest, as landlord, a billion 
and a half dollars; also, that on the new houses it is proposed 
to erect, it may have to stand an annual deficit of nearly 
$250 per house, for a considerable period. That is what 
Pittsburgh will come to, some day, in spite of the constitu- 
tion, unless it grapples with its housing problem intelli- 
gently and not purely from a judicial point of view.— 
Epiror. 


Housing in New York City 


There is ample evidence to support the contention that 
by the end of the current year the shortage of housing 
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Rebuilding France 


According to English press reports, Premier Clemenceau 
stated in his recent speech at Stenay that while Germany 
will supply the material which France lacks for rebuilding 
her shattered towns and villages, the bulk of the labor 
required will apparently be supplied by Austria, and Ger- 
man prisoners of war will soon be sent to their homes. The 
Premier mentioned that labor had been offered by Austria. 
The men to be sent are state workmen, whose output, he 
believes, will be better. 

The same reports state that M. Clemenceau found at 
Verdun a sorely-tried but valiant and greatly reduced 
population. In fact, out of 14,000 inhabitants before the 
war, only 4,000 have returned, and many will have to leave 
by the winter if their houses are not soon repaired. Verdun 
is absolutely without resources, and cannot pay its 
officials. The Premier was much moved in speaking of the 
town’s heroism. It was much easier to make war than to 
make peace, he said. He left Verdun with a promise that 
the town’s pressing requirements would be fulfilled—that 
labor, coal, and huts would be supplied in sufficient quanti- 
ties in good time. 
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apartments in New York City will approximate the start- 
ling figure of 35,000. Plans filed up to the present time do 
not indicate that any appreciable diminution in this short- 
age will be cared for by current building. 

The report of the housing committee of the Merchants 
Association of New York suggests, as a remedy for the 
present condition, the exemption from tax of mortgages, 
but it clearly recognizes the fact that this is merely a tem- 
porary palliative, and that it would momentarily, at least, 
only serve to encourage the release of money for building 
loans and thus set construction in motion. Obviously 
there are other grave difficulties that aggravate the present 
critical situation—prices, uncertainty of the future, and 
the general unrest among workers. The housing com- 
mittee expressed its conviction that no abatement in the 
price of building was to be expected. Other agencies in 
New York City are considering the housing problem. For 
example, the Lower Yorkville Community Council adopted 
the following resolutions to be forwarded to Governor Smith: 

1. That vacant land in the city suitable for housing be 
withdrawn from speculation. 

2. That the money in banks, etc., be made available on 
long-term mortgages for building homes. 

3. That vacant tenements unfit for use be bought by 
state or city and made into suitable dwellings. 

4. That landlords who have not improved their prop- 
erty, and whose taxes have not been raised, be prevented 
from unfairly raising rents. 

The platform of the new Labor Party, which will invite 
the support of New York voters at the next election, states 
that every housing project must fail until the holding of 
unimproved or underimproved land out of the market, in 
attending a speculative rise, has been effectively prevented 
by taxation. 


Notes 


Structural Service Department 


Due to the increasing pressure on its columns by reason 
of extending activities, and in view of the steadily increas- 
ing cost of publication, the Journal announces that for 
the present the Structural Service Department will appear 
every other issue. 


Student Field-Work in the A. E. F. 


The Journal has already made brief allusion to the 
admirable work in architectural instruction that was done 
in connection with the army student work in France. Mr. 
Ernest Coxhead, one of the teachers who labored so suc- 
cessfully in this field, has just returned to this country and 
writes to the editor as follows: 

“I very much wish to call your attention to student 
field-work, as I conceive it might be installed to a greater 
extent in our schools of architecture. To my mind, the 
study of architecture and the appreciation of it can be 
speeded up by adopting the methods we inaugurated in 
the overseas schools, at LeMans first and later at the A.E.F. 
University at Beaune. This method was to take the 
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student ¢o architecture for study. The school idea is to 
place before the student paper delineations and photo- 
graphs of architecture for him to study. In the first 
instance, the student draws from the /iving model and gets 
form in three dimensions while making notes and measure- 
ments from the building, with an accompanying sense of 
masonry, all with the object of memorizing his observations. 

“In the second case, the student gets these things by 
second-hand methods as fleeting interpretation, from which 
he transcribes by redrawing, thus seeing the object in 
diminished scale and in one dimension only. 

“There is nothing new in this idea of student field-work 
as a method except its application in the curriculum in 
the overseas schools of the A.E.F., first at the A.E.F. 
School of Architecture, LeMans, and later at the College 
of Fine Arts, A.E.F. University, Beaune, Céte d’Or. These 
were the first schools to apply this method in the teaching 
of architecture almost to the total exclusion of other 
features of training. The success attained by the students 
in getting architecture quickly has left no doubt of the value 
of the experiment, so much so that I feel we should do 
everything possible to continue the overseas school, and 
also endeavor to have the method made an important 
feature of our colleges of architecture. 

“In talking with some heads of colleges over here, and 
with others prominent in our profession, I have received 
the strongest endorsement and encouragement to start 
propaganda to bring this about. There is more than 
enough of the finest contemporary work in our large cities— 
work that from its supreme excellence in design can now be 
claimed as the product of the whole architectural profession 
as well as of the individual author—which furnishes 
abundant material for field-work study. 

“The claim that the four-year architectural course is 
already so overcrowded with subjects that it is difficult for 
the student to ‘get through’ is in itself the finest argument 
in favor of the field-work method, which, in reality, is 
nothing but a short-cut to the study and appreciation of 
architecture. 

“The field-work method should, of course, be applied 





About State Societies 


To tHe Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 


In reference to the editorial in the August Journal, recit- 
ing certain questions concerning the policy of the Institute 
as established at the Fifty-second Convention on the 
amount of Institute dues to be paid and on the organiza- 
tion of state societies and their representation in the 
Institute Conventions, I would like to say, in justice to a 
considerable volume of opinion, including the opinion of 
the majority of the delegates to the Convention, opposed 
to the evident view of the editor, that the editor’s con- 
sideration seems to omit entirely most of the resolution 
referred to. 

The editorial expresses the opinion “that the very 
advocacy of state associations [by the Institute] is, in itself, 
a self-confessed failure of its ability to organize the archi- 
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to construction tuition as well as to the esthetic side, since 
the two are so closely interrelated. Our students in France 
told me, time and time again, that their field-work study 
there was equal to three years of the do00k and photograph 
study methods of the schools in the States. While this 
remark was largely an ardent expression of appreciation, 
it illustrates the importance of the method.” 


The Louisiana Chapter Suggests an Inquiry 
Into the High Cost of Building 


At its last meeting, the Louisiana Chapter addressed 
to the Hon. James D. O’Connor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: With reference to the investigations started 
on the high cost of living, we beg to advise that, at a meet- 
ing held August 7, it was the sense of the Louisiana Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects that this investi- 
gation not only look into the high price of food products, 
but that all necessaries of life, including building materials, 
be given consideration. 

“The Chapter is of the opinion that profiteering is being 
indulged in by producers and manufacturers of almost all 
building materials and that combinations and understand- 
ings exist which are in restraint of trade and by which 
price-fixing is resorted to. 

“It is respectfully suggested, when considering laws to 
cope with profiteering and unscrupulous monopolies, that 
those affecting the building trade be not overlooked and 
that these laws provide drastic and severe punishment for 
those found guilty. 

“The Chapter fears, if something is not accomplished 
at an early date that will result in materially lowering the 
cost of living and bring about a readjustment and stabili- 
zation of prices, that the growing unrest and discontent 
prevailing in all classes of society will result in consequences 
that are frightful to contemplate. 

“The Chapter believes the evidence when examined will 
show that prices of commodities advanced in greater 
ratio than the advance in labor.” 





tectural profession and a placid avowal of its willingness 
to leave the problem to others.” 

A consideration of the whole resolution can not logically 
lead to such an opinion of the intent and purpose of the 
Institute, notwithstanding the “considerable body of 
opinion” to the contrary, of which the editor seems to be 
aware. True, the resolution is: “That the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Institute be directed to encourage the organiza- 
tion of state societies’ —but why stop there and attempt 
to imply that this action of the Institute was “‘a self-con- 
fessed failure of its ability to organize the profession”? 
The resolution continues: “and invite such organizations 
to be represented at the National Convention of the Am- 
erican Institute of Architects with such status as the Board 
of Directors may determine.” This part of the resolution 
is Just as mandatory as the former and suggests a way to 
bring the architects now so organized, and to be organized, 
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into representation in the national body of the Institute 
at the conventions in whatever manner the board may 
determine to be best to carry out the spirit of the preambles 
of the resolution, namely, to accomplish a national organ- 
ization that “would be more representative of the archi- 
tectural profession.” 

The resolution as a whole is designed to be a construc- 
tive step toward the organization of “all honorable archi- 
tects of [the] respective states” into one national organiza- 
tion, rather than an act of senility, as the editorial would 
lead one to believe. It is a method adopted by the Con- 
vention, directing, if not commanding, the Board of Direc- 
tors to bring about the organization of state societies, and 
to bring them and those already organized into relations 
with the Institute somewhat as the Chapters are, and, to 
quote the last clause of the resolution in question, “‘main- 
tain correspondence with the secretary or other designated 
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officer of these societies” presumably about as such 
correspondence is, or should be, maintained with the 
Chapters. 

It is an attempt to carry out in a practical manner the 
wish of the president, as expressed in his address to the 
Convention, and in his address to the Illinois Society of 
Architects, quoted in the editorial in question, rather than 
an attempt to bring all practising architects into the 
national body by reducing the dues of Institute members. 
The “whimsey” allusion to the dog and its tail should be 
reversed if it applies at all to such a national democratic 
organization as the Institute wishes to be. The state organ- 
izations, whether they be Chapters or societies, or both, will 
be the volitional part of the national body. The confusion 
arises in the head when the head can not distinguish the 
dog from its tail, or can not recognize the tail as an express- 
ive part of the dog. Henry K. Housman. 


Book Reviews 


The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. 
By Epitrh Ermer Woop. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1919. $2.25. 

In “The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner” Mrs. 
Wood has given us a concise account of what is spoken of 
as “The Housing Problem.” It is, I believe, the first 
American statement of its kind which includes within its 
scope anything like a comprehensive presentation of the 
present housing situation, local and general; of legislative 
programs, past and present, and of the various points of 
view with respect to the so-called underlying principles 
which should guide the technique of instituting effective 
housing reform. This book may well serve as a guide or 
index to the student, but it is sufficiently complete to 
afford the lay reader a basis for the establishment of an 
opinion concerning the immediate necessity for more 
broadly conceived action and also the direction which such 
action might well take. A point of departure is found in 
the recent federal effort to provide adequate living accom- 
modations for those who engaged in our expanded war 
industries. The existing housing conditions are set forth 
through a summarized historical note, and brief statements 
relating to typical local conditions present a case for action. 

What has been done by way of legislative enactment 
as well as what has been accomplished by private initia- 
tive in the United States is presented in two well-organized 
chapters. Of particular interest at this moment, of course, 
is the review of “The Experience of Foreign Countries” 
wherein one gains a general view of how this particular 
problem has been approached by other nations of the world 
and something, naturally, of the importance which is now 
coming to be attached to the provision of a more adequate 
environment for the common man. The chapter which 
deals with “The Beginning of Constructive Housing Legis- 
lation in the United States” is most pertinent at this time. 
By contrast with the programs of other nations, it is 
interesting and instructive, for, as Mrs. Wood points out 
in effect, we have not as yet seriously compromised the 
situation by bad constructive programs of action; we have 


a clear field before us and literally a world of experience 
to draw upon when we initiate the next step, as we shall. 
Thus far the presentation is largely in the nature of matter- 
of-fact statements and arguments, all of which represents 
a painstaking study of evidence. 

It is the last two chapters which will arrest the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful reader, for here is presented a dis- 
cussion of the underlying arguments upon which Mrs. 
Wood bases her “presumption in favor of constructive 
housing legislation in the United States,” a program for 
which is presented in the last chapter. In brief, the author 
assumes properly that the problem as such arises out of 
the same or similar causes the world over, and that there 
is no valid reason to suggest that its solution will be found 
in the United States by a technique which has failed else- 
where. The presumption that we should embark upon a 
program of constructive housing legislation is sustained 
by an argument in which the author deals with this phase 
of the subject under five major headings: the Constitutional, 
the Economic, the Social, the Philosophic, and the Pes- 
simistic Objections. 

It is the final chapter, “Outline of a Comprehensive 
Housing Policy for the United States,” which naturally 
demands the closest study. If viewed from the standpoint 
of what might logically constitute the next step, it presents 
a very great deal to commend it. It is pointed out that 
“any comprehensive plan looking to an even tolerably 
satisfactory solution of the housing problem in the United 
States must include the simultaneous and correlated 
development of restrictive and constructive housing legisla- 
tion in their most effective forms. Thus far we have failed 
in this country because we have had only restrictive laws. 
The two types are in no sense antagonistic, but are 
mutually complementary, and neither can be satisfactorily 
enforced without the other. Restrictive housing legisla- 
tion alone will not do, because no restrictive law can set 
satisfactorily high standards, or having set them, dare 
enforce them, unless, or farther than, constructive housing 
legislation is simultaneously supplying the demand for 
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dwellings of the required standard and rental. Otherwise 
those intended to be benefited would be deprived even of 
the apologies for houses they now possess. Increase of 
wages by itself will not meet the difficulty. . . . The landlord 
will merely raise rents to correspond.” The functions 
which should be performed by the municipality, the state, 
and the nation with respect to regulation, and the use of 
credit, along paths similar to those already established 
by other nations are outlined in considerable detail. It 
would be unfair to discuss these definite suggestions with- 
out including the entire program as presented. The pro- 
gram is workable; the most radical of its proposals—if 
they may be called radical today—falls well within the 
area of governmental action which our habits and thoughts 
have come (quite recently) to associate with what is right 
and proper. This program does not upset our institutions; 
it maps out certain areas over which the functions of 
government are to be made to expand. This merit consti- 
tutes at the same time its fault and its weakness. The pro- 
gram makes no attack upon our institutions and our cus- 
toms which are so largely responsible for bringing about 
the present situation. These institutions are to continue, 
under this handicap of legislation, to run their course with- 
out abatement. The program does not set about eliminat- 
ing the causes. 

I understand fully that we must have restrictive legisla- 
tion of a type more drastic than we are accustomed to 
enact; I likewise know that we must also have restrictive 
legislation of the type and kind suggested: but I am fully 
convinced that the mere enactment of the full program 
into law will not, under present conditions, achieve the 
results desired. This program fails to come to grip with 
the land question. So long as we fail to arrest the develop- 
ment of the increment in land values for private use, so 
long will we have congested cities and slums. For it is the 
prospective speculative profit in land which will in reality 
limit the power of restrictive as well as constructive legisla- 
tion: legislative measures will continue to be framed in 
conformity to this prospective gain. Direct and not in- 
direct control of the increment in land arising out of occu- 
pancy is an essential preliminary step toward the develop- 
ment of better housing conditions. 

And back of the land question, of course, is the still 
larger aspect—unskilled wage earners! The very phrase gives 
us away. All of our legislative action in this as in other 
phases of our attempt to organize a better society will be 
of little avail so long as all production is actuated by that 
spirit which fosters the development of an ever-increasing 
army of unskilled wage earners. 


Freperick L. ACKERMAN, 


Obituary 


George Thomas Tilden 


Elected to the Institute in 1874; to Fellowship in 1889 

Died at Milton, Mass., July 10, 1919 

Mr. Tilden was born in Concord, N. H., on March 19, 
1845. His father was William Phillips Tilden, for many 
years a prominent Unitarian clergyman in Boston. His 
mother was Mary Jacobs (Foster) Tilden, a native of 
Scituate. George Thomas Tilden was educated at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and, after graduation, worked in 
the office of Ware and Van Bruntin Boston. He attended lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute in Boston, the forerunner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and went to Paris in 
1869, where he studied in the atelier of Emile Vaudremer. 

On returning to this country, he began the practice of 
his profession in Boston, and in 1880 became associated 
with Arthur Rotch, under the firm name of Rotch and 
Tilden. For the following fifteen years this was one of the 
most active architectural firms in New England and also 
in New York City, Washington, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and other places. Since Mr. Rotch’s death in 1895 
Mr. Tilden practised alone. About three years ago he gave 
up his Boston office and had virtually retired from active 
participation in professional work, although he kept an 
office at his home in Milton. He was trustee of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship. For a long time he was a member 
of the Royal Arcanum and one of the charter members of 
the branch of that society in Dorchester and Boston, but 
he had retired from active membership some years ago. 
He was a life member of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union and also a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. He had lived forty-three years in Milton, 
Mass., and was active in town affairs there, as well as an 
interested member of the First Parish Church. 

On October 5, 1871, Mr. Tilden married Miss Alice 
Olmsted Butler, of Cincinnati, Ohio, daughter of Major 
John B. Butler, of the Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army, and 
Catherine Selina (Gazzam) Butler, of Pittsburgh. 

Among the more important work executed by Mr. 
Tilden there may be mentioned the Milton (Mass.) Town 
Hall; Sargent Normal School building and gymnasium, 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Art Museum, Wellesley College; 
Plymouth (Mass.) High School; Jesup Hall, Williams 
College; Parish House, First Parish Church, Milton, Mass.; 
Public Library, Billerica, Mass.; Blue Hill Observatory, 
Milton, Mass.; American Legion of Honor Building, 
Boston, Mass.; “Ventfort Hall’ and “Belvoir Terrace” 
at Lenox, Mass., and many private residences in the 
eastern section of the United States. 





Institute Business 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, Detroit, Mich., August 15 and 16, 1919 


Members Present. The full Committee was in attendance. 

Department of Public Works. The Committee discussed 
the bill now before Congress, an account of which has already 
appeared in the Journal. 

The Secretary reported that the Engineering Council is now 
carrying on extensive propaganda in favor of the bill and has 
addressed a letter to all organizations participating in the Chicago 
conference asking for contributions to a fund of $100,000 to 
finance the campaign. 

It was resolved, that Mr. Pond, of the Committee on Public 
Works, who has represented the Institute in this matter, be asked 
for an immediate report on the bill, giving his opinion on its various 
provisions with due regard to their effect on the architectural 

rofession, and that Mr. E. J. Russell, who it is understood has 
Sen invited by the conference to represent the architectural pro- 
fession on its Executive Committee, also be asked for an express- 
ion of opinion and the action which he believed the Institute 
should take and that the letter of the Engineering Council be 
referred to the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer with 
power to act, on the basis of the reports received from Messrs. 
Pond and Russell. 

Omnibus Public Buildings Bill. The Secretary reported 
that the Omnibus Public Buildings Bill, which was introduced 
but not acted upon at the preceding Congress, would not be in- 
troduced at the present session. The House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds has decided to prepare a bill for the regular 
session in December. It is understood thet large appropriations 
will be carried as in the former bill, but the attitude of the Com- 
mittee with regard to Section 24 of the old bill is not definitely 
known. This Section provided for the employment of private 
architects under a form of competition to be conducted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, such competitions to be limited to the 
architects of the state in which the building is to be erected. 

The progress of this legislation has been carefully observed 
from the beginning and it has been stated by the Chairman of the 
House Committee, Mr. Langley, that the Institute will be advised 
of any hearings that may be held on the provisions of Section 24 
in — that it may send representatives if it desires. 

sed legislation embodied in H.R. 7656 for the abolition 
of i ° U.S. Housing Corporation was considered; also the favor- 


able report from the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Proposed Abolition of U. S. Housing Corporation. This 
bill is now on the House Calendar and may be acted upon by 


unanimous consent at the present session. So far, no definite 
action has been taken by the Institute in this matter, which has a 
direct bearing on the proposed legislation (the Tinkham Bill) 
creating a permanent Housing Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

After a general discussion of the provisions of this bill, and 
of its general relation to the Tinkham bill, it was resolved, ‘that, 
while in the opinion of the Executive Committee the American 
Institute believes the present operations of the Housing Depart- 
ment of the Department of Labor are not for the best interests of 
housing conditions in the United States, it does not believe the 
proposed abolition of the Housing Bureau, involving the immediate 
disposal of all its properties, to be wise. 

Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions. H.R. 7014, a 
bill introduced by Congressman Tinkham to create a Bureau of 
Housing and Living Conditions in the Department of Labor was 
then considered. This bill had been submitted to the members of 
the Executive Committee by mail for their advance consideration; 
also a copy of a letter of July 14 from Secretary Wilson to Mr. 
Langley, Chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, before which the bill is pending. It was resolved, 
that the Executive Committee endorses the Tinkham bill for 
the creation of a Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions in the 
Department of Labor. 

State Societies of Architects. It was reported that, in 
accordance with the Convention resolution directing the Board 
of Directors to encourage the organization of state architectural 


societies, and to codperate with those societies, two communica- 
tions have been sent—one to Chapters, on June 14, 1919, trans- 
mitting the Convention resolution in full; and the other, dated 
July 15, 1919, to the fifteen state societies throughout the country. 
This last communication summarized the wishes of the Conven- 
tion, offered the codperation of the Institute and requested a copy 
of the constitution and by-laws of the society. So far but two 
responses have been received, both from state associations of the 
Institute. It was resolved, that the Secretary be authorized to 
send an invitation, which should first be submitted to the Board 
for approval by mail, to each of the state societies, asking them to 
send one or more representatives to the next Institute Convention. 
In this invitation there should be expressed the hope that the 
representatives of the state societies will come ready to present 
papers, or join in the discussions, concerning the problems which 
are of interest to the profession as a whole. 

Improvement of Farm Buildings. The Secretary read the 
resolution adopted by the Fifty-second Convention which directed 
that the Board of Directors encourage by every lawful means, and 
through the medium of the various Chapters, a nation-wide 
movement to improve the architectural treatment of farm-build- 
ings of the countryside. It was resolved, that the President be 
requested to appoint a special Committee to develop this work 
for the Institute. 

Gratuitous Expert Service from Contractors and Ma- 
terial Men. Consideration was given to the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention to the effect that securing gratuitous 
expert service from contractors or material men in connection with 
the pape of plans and specifications is contrary to the 
spirit of the Circular of Advice, and otherwise discreditable. 

The best means for making this resolution generally known to 
the membership and the ~ dowd were then considered, and it 
was resolved, that the deerme be authorized to notify the 
members of the Institute with regard to this Convention action, 
and to include in the communication notes of any other matters 
of general Institute business which it may be desirable to bring 
to the attention of the membership. 

Report of Special Committee on Codperation with 
French Architects. Mr. Butler, as Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Codéperation with the French architects, trans- 
mitted a report. [The substance of this was printed at length in 
the August Journal.] 

he report concluded with the following recommendations: 

. That the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of ie Institute appoint a permanent Franco-American Com- 
mittee to codperate with the Office du Batiment, in which the 
Structural Service Committe and the Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications would be represented, and that the Committee 
be authorized to add to its membership engineers, contractors, 
material men, etc., as may prove desirable. 

2. That provision be made in the Budget for the expenses of 
carrying on the work of this Committee. 

3. That the Committee be authorized to employ the necessary 
publicity in the Institute, and to secure the codperation of the 
Chapters through subcommittees, in the matter of placing the 
proposed bond issue of the ““Codperative of the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplémes” when satisfactory information as to its terms of 
the bond issue has been furnished. 

It was resolved, that the President be empowered to appoint 
a permanent Franco-American Committee constituted and in- 
structed in the manner recommended by the Special Committee; 
that the matter of financial codperation between French archi- 
tects and the Institute, or its membership, be referred to this Joint 
Committee when it is appointed. 

Greetings from the R.I.B.A. The President reported a cable- 
gram from the Royal Institute of British Architects as follows: 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects salutes all American 
architects and sends them brotherly greetings and congratulations 
on conclusion of victorious peace.— ieee. 

The President was requested to make reply expressing the 
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pleasure of the Board of Directors in the receipt of this message, 
on behalf of the architects of the United States, and reciprocating 
the greeting. 

Report of the Treasurer. The Treasurer submitted the 
Auditors’ statement of the finances of the Institute to the close 
of business on nd 31, 1919. While the general financial situation 
was found to be satisfactory, it was noted that the collection of 
dues, particularly from those indebted for years prior to 1919, 
was not what it should be, especially in view of improved business 
conditions. There was outstanding, on July 31, approximately 
$10,000 in back dues, and to collect this amount the Treasurer 
proposes to send out a special notice. The report was accepted. 

Endowment Fund. With reference to the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention directing the Board of Directors to 
present to the next Convention an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the establishment of a permanent Endowment Fund, 
the President was requested to appoint a Committee of three, of 
which the Treasurer shall be Chairman, to draft an amendment 
for submission at the next Board meeting. 

Equalization of Delegate Expenses. Consideration was 
given to the resolution of the Fifty-second Convention directing 
that the Board of Directors make further efforts to devise some 
fairer method than that heretofore employed for equalizing 
delegates’ expenses at Conventions, and the Secretary was re- 
quested to write to the officers of the Chapters inviting suggestions 
in this matter. 

The Reserve Fund. Under authority of the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention concerning the Reserve Fund, it was 
resolved, that the Treasurer be authorized, should it be necessary, 
to transfer from the Reserve Fund account to the General Fund 
of the Institute, under the conditions stated in the resolution of 
the Fifty-second Convention, a sum not in excess of $10,000 for 
the purposes specified in the Convention resolution. 

Remission of Initiation Fee. With reference to the 
remission of the initiation fee, reduced by the Fifty-second 
Convention from $30 to $20, it was resolved, that the initia- 
tion fee, to the extent of $15, be remitted during 1919 for all 
applicants who were Chapter members at the time of or prior 
to the Fiftieth Convention, December 6 to 8, 1916. 

Basic Building Code. The Secretary presented a preliminary 
report from Mr. Boyd, Chairman of the Basic Building Code 
Committee, with particular reference: 

To the formation of an advisory subcommittee on plaster and 
stucco, for which a personnel, representatives of more than thirty 
of the leading technical and building associations, was suggested, 
and the printing of a letterhead for the same; to the conventions 
and work of the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
American Concrete Institute and the desire of the Chairman that 
the Institute take a more active part in the work of these associa- 
tions, through its Chapters and through membership on a joint 
committee on reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Boyd also requested that the Executive Committee place 
on the schedule, for action by the Board of Directors at its next 
meeting, the adoption of the various standards proposed by Prof. 
Thomas Nolan in the report of the Committee on Materials and 
Methods as made to the Fifty-first Convention of the Institute. 

After a study of the preliminary report and after discussion 
of the relations which the Institute should bear toward the activi- 
ties and reports of the various technical organizations mentioned, 
the Secretary was requested to advise the Chairman to the effect 
that work of this sort ought to be done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; and that the efforts of the Basic Building Code Committee 
should be devoted to bringing about the preparation of a Basic 
Building Code by the Bureau of Standards, as outlined in the 
instructions to the Committee. 

In discussing the findings and the reports of special committees 
of various technical societies, it was the sense of the meeting that 
the Institute is not in a position to pass expert judgment in detail 
and to say conclusively to its membership that such reports con- 
stitute the final and best authority on the subjects they cover; 
but the Executive Committee believes, because of its knowledge 
of the methods by which these standards are produced, that the 
findings of the various committees of the National Fire Protection 
Association and the American Society for Testing Materials, as 
approved and issued by these societies, are the best obtainable 
guides and recommend their use by the members of the Institute. 

Work of the Committee on Education. The President 
read a letter from C. C. Zantzinger, Chairman of the Committee 


on Education, with regard to completing the personnel of that 
Committee, and with regard to a meeting with the special com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges. At that meeting 
methods were considered by which appreciation of the fine arts 
might be introduced into all the colleges. The Committee on Edu- 
cation has discussed the best means for accomplishing this pur- 
pose and is considering the publication of a textbook suitable for 
general use in the colleges. The Committee desired authorization 
to proceed along these lines, it being understood that any expenses 
incurred are not to be chargeable against the Institute, but that 
the Committee itself will raise the money. It was resolved, that 
the Executive Committee approve the work which the Com- 
mittee on Education is doing, and request further detail concern- 
ing the character of the textbook and the proposed methods of 
financing for approval by the Board in advance of its issuance. 
The matter is ee for further action if possible at the November 
Board meeting. 

The Art Service League. The President presented a com- 
munication of August 4, 1919, from Frederick W. Perkins, Secre- 
tary of the Art Service League, organized in Chicago, for the 
purpose of uniting the efforts of art workers in public service, civic, 
state, and national, to codperate in bringing about a better under- 
standing by the public of the value and proper application of art 
and the development of its use as a national asset, and to promote 
among its members better acquaintance with current questions 
and a more active participation in public affairs. 

Mr. Perkins expressed the hope that he would be authorized 
by the Board of Directors to advocate the formation of art service 
leagues in the territories of the Institute Chapters and by the 
initiative of Institute members, with the idea that these several 
leagues be merged eventually into one national organization. 
Should this suggestion be favorably acted upon, Mr. Perkins sug- 
gested that a circular letter be sent from the headquarters of the 
Institute to the officers and executive committees of all Chapters, 
expressing the conviction that such action will be of direct benefit 
to the Institute and to the public. It was resolved, that Mr. 
Perkin’s suggestions be complied with and the Secretary was 
requested to follow the procedure outlined by Mr. Perkins, with 
respect to participation of the Institute. His communication to 
the Chapters should contain the suggestion that, in so far as 
organizations of a similar character to the type proposed by Mr. 
Perkins already exist, codperation with them should be encouraged 
rather than the creation of a new organization. 

Revision of Circular of Advice and Canons of Ethics. 
Mr. Parker, as Chairman of a Special Committee, appointed at 
the post-Convention Board meeting, reported as follows concern- 
ing the proposed revision of the Circular of Advice and Canons of 
Ethics, as submitted by the Illinois Chapter, and as referred to 
the Board of Directors by the Convention for their consideration. 

The proposed revisions were carefully considered by the Secre- 
tary in conjunction with R. C. Sturgis and H. H. Kendall acting 
in place of Mr. La Farge. The suggested changes, apart from 
relatively unimportant verbal changes, involve two major points: 

(a) Inclusion of definition of an architect’s service as a 
builder under certain conditions of remuneration. 

(6) Addition of the word “formal” before the word “‘com- 
petition.” 

The Convention believes it is not yet desirable to do the 
former and that it is dangerous to do the latter without similar 
changes in the competition code. Unless the entire Circular of 
Advice is redrafted, it seems undesirable to act on a few relatively 
unimportant verbal changes, even if they are of themselves 
approved. When other changes make a more extended revision 
desirable, the Committee would advise including the following two 
changes: 

(a) Par. 11 “On offering services gratuitously”—omit the 
last five words “and is to be condemned,” as there is 
no punishable offense involved. 

(4) Revise the preamble to the Canons, to note that punish- 
ment is involved. 

The Committee advised no change at this time. 

The Executive Committee concurred, but requested the Com- 
mittee to consider the drafting of a statement of the professional 
relationship of the architect to his work for inclusion in the 
Circular, and to report further. 

It was resolved, that final action on this report be referred to 
the Board at the November meeting, and in the meantime a sum- 
mary of the report is to be sent to the Board by mail. 
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Post-War Committee. 
Executive Council of the Post-War Committee reported that the 
Executive Council, Messrs. Dunning, Medary, and Kohn, had 
held a meeting in Detroit on August 14, at which time a prelim- 
a A ag was formulated. This report was then submitted by 

n 


Robert D. Kohn, member of the 


verbally, and supplemented by Mr. Medary. At the 
sane of the Executive Council, the preliminary report was not 
entered upon the records and the suggestions of the Executive 
Committee on its various sections were received informally. 

With regard to competitions, the Post-War Committee reported 
that it was considering the appointment of a Committee to study 
the subject of ways and means by which the young practitioner 
may establish himself in his practice without resorting to compe- 
titions. 

The Committee also reported that it plans to call a conference 
some time this fall, perhaps in Detroit in November, in which 
many professional organizations will take part, with the object of 
discussing and developing the idea of a league of professions. The 
Institute was formally invited to participate officially in this 
conference, and the invitation was accepted by the Executive 
Committee. 

Articles 12 and 13 of the Circular of Advice. Consideration 
was given to the resolution of the Convention which referred to 
the Board for further recommendation the phraseology of Articles 
12 and 13 of the Circular of Advice, with regard to advertising. 

The Secretary, as Chairman of the Special Committee charged 
with study of the proposed complete revision of the Circular of 
Advice, stated that Articles 12 and 13, as discussed at the Con- 
vention, have been considered as part of the revision of the entire 
Circular, and that the Committee offered no separate report on 
these two sections. 

Model Registration Law. Mr. Schmidt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Registration Laws, reported that the model form 
of law for the registration of architects has been printed in the 
seme and also as a separate pamphlet, of which copies have 

en distributed to various Chapters and individuals, but of which 
there has been no distribution to all Chapters. He called atten- 
tion to the Convention resolution which directed that the attention 
of each Chapter be called to the fact that copies of the model law, 
approved by the Institute, and also helpful advice of the Institute 
Committee, might be obtained by correspondence with The 
Octagon. 

It was resolved, that the Secretary be requested to transmit 
to the Secretary of ‘each Chapter of the Institute the Convention 
resolution and the model Registration Law, and that in this com- 
munication it should be made clear that the motive of every regis- 
tration law should not be to exclude those who are already prac- 
tising. No new law should have for its intent—and the model law 
of the Institute has no such intent—the exclusion from practice 
of men who are really competent to design buildings. 

Cost-Plus-Fee Documents. Mr. Parker, Chairman of the 
Committee on Contracts, reported that on July 21, 1919, a Fourth 
Tentative Draft of a Form of Agreement between Contractor and 
Owner on the Cost-Plus-Fee Basis, with a Circular of Information 
accompanying the same, were distributed to the entire member- 
ship of the Institute and to various associations representing the 
cochaied and building organizations of the country. Comments 
and criticisms were called for and these are now being received. 
It is hoped to issue the final document in the early fall. 

Letter from National Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers. The Secretary reported a letter from the 
Chairman of the Special Architects’ Committee of the N.A.E.C.D., 
which proposed closer codperation between the architects and the 
subcontractors in general, and in particular the preparation of a 
form of Subcontract on the Cost-Plus-Fee Basis in preference to 
the stipulated sum contract form now in use, and the standardiza- 
tion wo mer ae specifications, and suggested that the N.A.E.C.D. 
and the Institute codperate in an effort to formulate and promul- 
gate, with explanatory notes, on the use of alternatives, a standard 
specification. 

It was resolved, that the communication be referred to the 
Committee on Contracts, to the Structural Service Committee, 
and to the Post-War Committee with a request for recommenda- 
tions for the November Board meeting. 

Competitions. Mr. Schmidt, Chairman of the Committee 
on Competitions, reported that a communication was addressed 
by him on July 19 to many of the foreign architectural societies, 
forty-four in all, in which copies of the competition documents of 
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the American Institute were transmitted, and in which inquiries 
were made concerning competition practice in foreign countries, 
the development of the idea, and its present status. The data 
collected will be used by the Committee in its study of the subject 
of competitions, as directed by the Board. 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. The President 
reported that under authority of the Convention, the President 
and Secretary have formally approved, on behalf of the Institute, 
the plan of the National Board for jurisdictional awards in the 
building industry. 
The organization meeting of the Board was held in Washing- 
ton, on August 11, at which time E. J. Russell, who was appointed 
by ‘the President as the Institute’s representative, was elected 
permanent Chairman. The next meeting of the Jurisdictional 
Board will occur in November, at which time decisions binding 
on the membership of the various organizations represented will 
be rendered. These decisions will be transmitted in due course 
to the Institute. 
Proposed Organization of American Standards Asso- 
ciation. There was presented a report of a conference on indus- 
trial safety codes held at the Bureau of Standards, and a proposal 
for the organization of an American Standards Association. Also 
a letter ballot addressed to the Institute asking for a vote on the 
plan of organization preferred, and if the Institute would partici- 
pate as a member if such association were formed. It was resolved, 
that “Plan B” be accepted and the Bureau of Standards so noti- 
fied; the Secretary was requested to fill out the ballot accordingly. 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Conference in Chicago. A 
report of July 22 from Emery Stanford Hall was submitted. He 
attended a conference of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago, on June 30, representing the Structural Service and 
Small House Committees of the Institute. 
This conference was a unit in desiring to establish uniform 
standards for grading and sizes of lumber, and grading and sizes 
and type of mouldings for the entire United States, with the hope 
that Canada would adopt similar standards. Practically every 
discussion of topics before the conference terminated in resolu- 
tions referring the subject matter to the Engineering Bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to draft defini- 
tions of terms, define grades, and tabulate standards of size which 
would apply to the entire lumber product of the United States. 
This Bureau was instructed to codperate fully with the Institute 
and the national engineering societies. 
The execution of these instructions will practically cause the 
Committee to prepare a textbook on lumber, grading, and sizes 
applying to the territory of the United States. 
The report was accepted. 
Assignment of Chapters to Board Members. Pending 
final action by the Post-War Committee, and also by the Com- 
mittee on Regional Representation, Chapters were assigned to 
Board members as follows, each member Coe charged with the 
duty of aiding his Chapters whenever possible in local problems. 
To Mr. Kohn: The Central New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Southern Pennsylvania, and New Jersey Chapters. 

To Mr. Donn: The Cincinnati, Virginia, and the Washington 
(D. C.) Chapters. 

To Mr. Zantzinger: The Philadelphia and Baltimore Chapters. 

To Mr. Kendall: The Boston, Connecticut, and the Rhode 
Island Chapters. 

To Mr. Favrot: The North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and the Texas Chapters. 

To Mr. Ittner: The Colorado, Kansas City, Kentucky, Neb- 

raska, St. Louis, and Tennessee Chapters. 

To Mr. Hewitt: The Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, and the 

Michigan Chapt 

To Mr. Schmidt: The I Illinois, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, and 

the Cleveland Chapters. 

To Mr. ee The Oregon and the Washington State 

Chap 

To Mr. Prraville: The San Francisco and the Southern Cali- 

fornia Chapters. 

To Mr. Fenner: The New York and Brooklyn Chapters. 

The Secretary spoke of the desirability of having each Chapter 
visited officially once each year by a member of the Board, and 
it was the sense of the meeting that as far as possible Directors 
should endeavor to visit each of the Chapters assigned to them. 

Annuary and Proceedings. The Executive Secretary 
reported that the Annuary was in type prior to the Convention, 
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except for the names of officers and personnels of standing and 
special committees. Although the committees were appointed on 
the day following the Convention, it was not possible to secure 
more than the 150 acceptances necessary, and new appointments 
for those who declined, until the middle of July. At that time 
only a few vacancies remained, and it was decided to print the 
Annuary without further delay, indicating such vacancies by notes. 
The Annuary was printed and mailed in the latter part of July. 

The Proceedings were mailed on August 8, about thirty days 
sooner than on any previous occasion. The period for editing 
and printing the Proceedings could be meddle reduced were it 
not for a demand by those who take leading parts in Convention 
discussion that they be furnished with galley proof for correction. 
In the present case, manuscript, or galley proof, was furnished to 
an unusually large number, and this distribution required con- 
siderable time. From an experience of four years it is believed to 
be preferable to have a satisfactory and accurate record, secured 
by distribution of galley proof rather than to have the Proceed- 
ings rushed through without giving such opportunity to those who 
wish to make sure that their remarks convey the meaning in- 
tended—even though several weeks of time would be saved thereby. 

It was resolved, that the report be accepted and the work of 
the Executive Secretary in editing these two documents be 
commended. 

Revision of Disciplinary Rules. At the April meetin of 
the Board, the Rules for the Guidance of the Committee on Prac- 
tice and the Judiciary Committee were submitted in revised form 
by the Chairman of the Judiciary and Practice Committees. It 
was resolved then that the revision be accepted subject to the 
approval of Institute Counsel: The document has been sub- 
mitted to Institute Counsel who has commented thereon in a 
letter of June 11, 1919, in which several changes were proposed. 
These suggestions were submitted for comment to the present 
Chairman of the Disciplinary Committees, and to Mr. Sellers, 
the former Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. Letters from 
Mr. Jensen and Mr. Sellers were then read, and Mr. Schmidt 
expressed his views verbally. It was resolved, that letter from 
Institute Counsel be referred to the Chairmen of the Judiciary 
and Practice Committees to take up with counsel and report at 
the November Board meeting. 

Public Information Work Done by D. K. Boyd. The atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee was called to public information 
work done by D. K. Boyd, in Philadelphia, by the publication in 
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the Philadelphia papers of a comprehensive letter by Mr. Boyd 
concerning the personnel of a Committee of One Hundred appointed 
to suggest candidates for city offices. In this letter Mr. Boyd 
commented upon the absence of architects from a supposedly 
representative committee and took the opportunity to point out 
what has been done for the city of Philadelphia by the leading 
architects there. 

Institute Membership. The President presented a letter 
from Frederick W. Perkins, Chairman of the Committee on Insti- 
tute Membership, which is summarized as follows: 

The Executive Council of the Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman and Messrs. C. H. Hammond and Henry K. Holsman, 
have issued a letter of August 7, 1919, to the Chapters of the 
Institute, advising the Chapters of the duties of the Committee, 
of the necessity of the Institute for increased membership, and 
of the new form of application which simplifies procedure. This 
letter also called for the submission of data from each Chapter 
concerning architects and architectural associations affiliated and 
unaffiliated with the Institute. From this data the Executive 
Council can develop its program based on a knowledge of con- 
ditions existing throughout the United States. 

Both of these communications were received with great interest 
by the Executive Committee and the report was accepted. 

November Board Meeting. It was resolved that the next 
Board meeting be held in New York on November 11 and 12. 

Meetings with Michigan Chapter. On Friday evening, 
the 1sth, the members of the Executive Committee were enter- 
tained by the Michigan Chapter at the Detroit Golf Club. This 
gathering of architects was well attended by members of the Chap- 
ter and by members of the Michigan Society of Architects, which 
was then meeting in Detroit. Following a most enjoyable dinner, 
at which more than sixty architects were present, there were in- 
formal talks and discussions by the Institute representatives and 
by local men, on the problems and joys of the profession. It was 
the sense of the meeting, which adjourned at a late hour, that 
everyone present had heard some message or found some new 
inspiration, which would help him to better things in his practice. 

On Saturday, the 16th, the officers and directors of the Michigan 
Chapter entertained the Executive Committee at luncheon at the 
Detroit Boat Club, and this occasion, like the preceding one, was 
utilized for the making of new acquaintances, and for establishing 
a closer understanding between the National officers and the 
Detroit architects. 
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